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To  The  Critic 

On  My  Hearth. 


Of  Liberty,  let  Poets  sing : 

We  know  better. 
Within  the  song  there  thrills  the  ring 
Of  a  fetter. 

AVe  dream  a  Dream  in  early  years : 

It  goes.  1 

Life  is  a  tale  of  chains  and  tears, 

In  prose. 

There,  the  shade  of  a  dungeon  wall ! 

Thine. 
Here,  the  ring  of  the  gyves  that  gall ! 

Mine, 

Henry  Seton  Mekeiman. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEAD    WATERS. 

rpHE  march  of  civilization  has  turned  its 
steps  aside  from  certain  portions  of 
the  world.  Day  by  day  certain  southern 
waters  find  themselves  more  and  more  for- 
saken. The  South  Atlantic,  the  high-road 
of  the  world  at  one  time,  is  now  a  by-lane. 
One  afternoon,  some  years  ago,  the 
copper-bright  rays  of  a  cruel  sun  burnt 
the  surface  of  the  tepid  ocean.  The  still- 
ness  of  the   atmosphere  was   phenomenal, 

even  in  the  latitudes  where  a  great  calm 
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reigns  from  month  to  month.     It  is  ahnost 

o 

impossible  to  present  to  northern  eyes  this 
picture  of  a  southern  sea  gleaming  beneath 
a  sun  which  had  known  no  cloud  for 
weeks ;  impossible  to  portray  the  brilliant 
monoton}^  of  it  all  with  any  degree  of 
reality  to  the  imagination  of  those  who  only 
know  our  white-flecked  heavens.  Those 
who  live  up  north  in  the  cool  "fifties"  can 
scarcely  realize  the  state  of  an  atmosphere 
where  the  sun  rises  day  by  day,  week  in 
week  out,  unclouded  from  the  straight 
horizon  ;  sails  right  overhead,  and  at  last 
sinks  westward  undimmed  by  thinnest 
vapour.  Month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  ay !  century  after  century,  this  day's 
v.^ork  is  performed.  The  scorching  orb  of 
light  rises  at  the  same  monotonous  hour 
and  sets,  just  as  he  did  when  this  world 
was  one  vast  ocean,  with  but  one  ship* 
sailing  on  it. 
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From  the  dark  mysterious  depths  of  the 
ocean  wavering  ripples,  mounting  in  radia- 
tion to  the  surface,  broke  at  times  the  blue 
uniformity  of  its   bosom.      Occasionally  a 
delicate  nautilus  floated  alono-  before  some 
unappreciable  breath,  presently  to   fold  its 
sails  and  disappear.     Long  trailers  of  sea- 
weed   floating   idly   almost   seemed   to   be 
endowed  with  a  sinuous  life  and  movement. 
No  bird  in  the  air,  no  fish  in  the  sea  ! 
Nothing   to  break   the   awful   silence !      A 
wreck  might  float  and  drift,  here  or  there, 
upon  these  aimless  waters  for  years  together 
and  never  be  found. 

But  Chance,  the  fickle,  ruled  that  two 
vessels  should  break  the  monotony  of  sea 
and  sky  on  this  particular  afternoon,  as  I 
have  said,  some  years  ago.  One,  a  mighty 
structure,  with  tall  tapering  masts,  perfect 
-•in  itself,  an  ideal  merchantman.  The  other, 
small,    of    exquisite    yacht-like    form,    and 
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with  every  outward  sign  of  a  great  speed 
obtainable. 

There  was  obviously  something  amiss 
with  the  larger  vessel.  Instead  of  white 
sails  aloft  on  ever^y  spar,  bare  poles  and 
slack  ropes  stood  nakedly  against  the  blue 
ether.  In  a  reoion  of  calms  and  lisjht 
winds  the  merchantman  had  only  her  top- 
sails set. 

In  contrast  the  other  carried  every  foot 
of  canvas.  Carried  it  literally ;  for  the 
white  cloth  hung  mostly  idle,  only  at  times 
flapping  softly  to  a  breath  of  air  that  was 
not  felt  on  deck.  Even  this  was  sufficient 
to  move  the  little  vessel  throuoh  the  water, 
which  ripj)led  past  her  copper-sheathed 
bows  in  lono;  unctuous  streamers.  With 
her  tremendous  spread  of  canvas  the  mer- 
chantman might  perhaps  have  made  a  little 
weigh,  but  under  heavy  topsails  she  lay  like 
a  log.     Since  dawn  the  smaller  vessel  had 
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been  steadily,  though  very  slowly,  decreasing 
the  distance  between  them,  and  now  there 
were  signs  of  activity  on  her  deck,  as 
thouo-h  a  boat  were  about  to  be  lowered. 
Across  the  silent  w-aters  trilled  the  call  of  a 
boatswain's  whistle,  but  this  confirmation 
would  have  been  unnecessary  to  the  veriest 
tyro  in  nautical  matters.  The  vessel  was 
plainly  a  man-of-war.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  was  one  of  the  quick-sailing  schooners 
built  and  designed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  suppression  of  slave-trade  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Every  knob  of  brass  gleamed  in  the  sun, 
every  inch  of  deck  was  holystoned  as  white 
as  milk.  Aloft  no  rope  was  frayed,  no 
seizing  adrift.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  this 
trim  vessel  carried  a  larsje  crew  under  strict 
discipline ;  and  in  that  monotonous  life  the 
very  discipline  must  itself  have  been  a 
relief. 
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And  DOW  the  melodious  sono-  of  sailors 
liauling  together,  floated  through  the  glitter- 
iDOf  air  to  the  ffreat  vessel  of  the  dead.  No 
answering  cry  was  heard — -no  expectant 
faces  peered  over  the  black  bulwarks.  The 
signal  flags,  "  Do  you  want  help  ? "  hung 
unnoticed,  unanswered,  from  the  mast  of 
the  little  vessel.  The  scene  was  suggestive 
of  that  fable  telling  of  a  mouse  profl'ering 
aid  to  a  lion.  The  huge  still  merchantman 
could  have  taken  the  slave-catcher  upon  its 
broad  decks. 

Presently  a  boat  left  the  smaller  vessel 
and  skimmed  over  the  water,  impelled  by 
sharp  regular  strokes.  The  sound  of  the 
oars  alone  broke  the  silence  of  nature. 

In  the  stern  of  the  boat  sat  a  square- 
shouldered  little  man,  whose  brown  face  and 
glistening  chestnut  beard,  close-cropped  to  a 
point,  were  pleasantly  suggestive  of  cleanly 
English  refinement,  combined  with  a  readi- 
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ness  of  resource  and  a  cheery  equanimity 
which  are  learnt  more  readily  on  British 
decks  than  elsewhere.  His  pleasant  eyes 
were  scarcely  hazel,  and  yet  could  not  be 
described  as  gray,  because  the  two  colours 
were  mixed.  The  clean  curve  of  his  nose 
'was  essentially  of  Devonshire  origin. 

As  the  boat  approached  the  great  mer- 
chantman, this  officer  formed  his  two  hands 
into  a  circle  and  raised  his  practised  voice. 

"  Ahoy— there  !  " 

There  was  no  reply,  and  a  moment  or 
two  later  the  small  boat  swung  in  beneath 
the  high  bulwarks.  There  was  a  rope  hang- 
ino-  almost  to  the  water,  and  after  testino^  its 
powers,  with  a  cjuick  jerk  the  young  fellow 
scrambled  up  the  ship's  side  like  a  monkey. 
Three  of  the  boat's  crew  prepared  to  follow 
him. 

He  sat  for  a  moment  balanced  on  the 
blistered  rail,  and  then  leaped  lightly  down 
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on  to  the  deck.  This  was  of  a  light  green, 
for  moss  had  grown  there  in  wet  weather 
only  to  be  parched  by  a  subsequent  sun. 
Between  the  planks  the  pitch  had  oozed  up 
and  glistened  like  jet,  in  some  places  the 
seasoned  wood  had  warped. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  alone  amidst  the 
tangled  ropes,  and  there  were  beads  of  per- 
spiration on  his  brown  forehead.  It  is  no 
pleasant  duty  to  board  a  derelict  ship,  for 
somewhere  or  other  there  will  probably  be 
an  unpleasant  sight,  such  as  is  remembered 
through  the  remainder  of  the  beholder's 
life. 

There  was  something  crude  and  hard  in 
the  entire  picture — a  cynical  contrast,  such 
as  a  Frenchman  loves  to  put  upon  his 
canvas.  In  the  merciless,  almost  shadow- 
less, light  of  a  midday  sun  every  detail 
stood  out  in  hard  outline.  The  perfect 
ship,  with  its  forlorn,  bedraggled  deck ;  the 
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clean  spars  toweriDg  up  into  the  heavens, 
with  their  loose  cordage,  their  clumsily- 
furled  sails ;  and  upon  the  moss-grown  deck 
this  square- shouldered  little  officer — trim, 
seaman-like,  prompt  amidst  the  universal 
slackness — the  sun  gleaming  on  his  white 
cap  and  gilt  buttons. 

While  he  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating, 
he  heard  a  strange,  unknown  sound.  It 
was  more  like  the  rattle  in  a  choking  man's 
throat  than  anything  eke  that  he  could 
think  of.  He  turned  quickly,  and  stood 
gazing  upon  the  saddest  sight  he  had  yet 
seen  in  all  his  life.  Over  the  tangled  ropes 
the  gaunt  figure  of  a  white  dog  was  creep- 
ing towards  him.  This  poor  dumb  brute 
was  most  piteous  and  heartrending  ;  for  the 
very  dumbness  of  its  tongue  endowed  its 
bloodshot  staring  eyes  with  a  heaven-born 
eloquence. 

As  it  approached   there   came   from   its 
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throat  a  repetition  of  the  sickening  crackle. 
The  young  officer  stooped  over  it  with 
kindly  word  and  caress.  Then,  and  then 
only,  did  he  realize  that  the  black  and 
shrivelled  object  hanging  from  its  open  lips 
was  naught  else  but  the  poor  brute's  tongue. 
This  was  more  like  a  piece  of  dried-up 
leather  than  living  flesh. 

"  Water  !  "  said  the  officer  quickly  to  the 
man  climbino-  over  the  rail  behind  him. 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  the  small 
beaker  was  handed  up  from  the  boat,  and 
during^  these  the  officer  moistened  his  fiuo^er 
at  his  own  lips,  touching  the  dog's  tongue 
tenderly  and  skilfully. 

"  Look  after  the  poor  brute,"  he  said  to 
the  man,  who  at  length  brought  the  water. 
"  Don't  ojive  him  too  much  at  first." 

A  slio;ht  feelinor  of  relief  had  come  over 

o  o 

them  all.  For  some  reason,  they  concluded, 
the  vessel  had  been  abandoned,  and  in  the 
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hurry  of  departure  the  dog  had  been  left 
behind. 

With  a  h'ghter  step  he  walked  aft,  and 
climbed  the  brass-bound  companion-ladder 
leading  to  the  raised  poop,  while  two  of  the 
boat's  crew  followed  upon  his  heels. 

Upon  the  upper  deck  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  the  colour  left  his  lips.  His 
face  was  so  sunburnt  that  no  other  chanofe 
was  possible.  Thus  the  three  men  stood 
in  silence.  There,  at  the  wheel,  upon  an 
ordinary  kitchen-chair,  sat  a  man.  His  two 
hands  clutched  the  brass-bound  spokes  ;  his 
head  lay  prone  upon  his  arms.  A  large 
Panama  hat  completely  hid  his  features, 
and  the  wide  graceful  brim  touched  his 
bent  shoulders. 

As  the  stately  vessel  slowly  rocked  upon 
the  glassy  sweep  of  rolling  wave — the  echo 
of  some  far-off  storm  in  other  waters — 
the  great  wheel   jerked    from  side  to  side, 
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swaying  the  man's  body  with  it.  From  one 
muscular  arm  the  shirt-sleeve  had  fallen 
back,  displaying  sinews  like  cords  beneath 
the  skin.  Here  was  Death  steering  a  dead 
ship  through  lifeless  waters. 

And  yet  in  the  dramatic  picture  there 
was  a  strange  sense  of  purpose.  The  man 
was  lashed  to  the  chair.  If  life  had  left 
him,  this  lonely  mariner  had  at  least  fought 
a  good  fight.  Beneath  the  old  Panama  hat 
an  unusual  brain  had  fit  one  time  throbbed 
and  planned  and  conceived  a  purpose. 
This  was  visible  in  the  very  simplicity  of 
his  environments,  for  he  was  at  least  com- 
fortable. Some  biscuits  lay  upon  the 
grating  beside  him — there  was  bunting  on 
the  seat  and  back  of  the  chair — while  the 
rope  loosely  knotted  round  his  person 
seemed  to  indicate  that  sleep,  and  perhaps 
death,  had  been  provided  for  and  foreseen. 

Gently  and  with  excusable  hesitation  the 
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English  uaval  officer  raised  the  brim  of  the 
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large  hat  and  displayed  the  face  of  a  living 
man.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  strong  British  face  bore  the  signs  of 
perfect  health — the  brown  hair  and  closely- 
cropped  beard  were  glossy  with  life. 

"  He's  asleep  !  "  whispered  one  of  the 
sailors — a  young  man  who  had  not  known 
discipline  long. 

This  statement,  if  informal,  was  at  least 
correct ;  for  the  steersman  of  the  .  great 
vessel  was  peacefully  slumbering,  alone  on 
an  abandoned  ocean,  beneath  the  blaze  of 
an  equatorial  sun. 

"  HuUoa,  my  man  !  Wake  up  I  "  called 
out  the  young  officer,  clapping  the  sleeper 
on  the  back. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  sleeper 
opened  his  eyes  and  rose  to  his  feet  simul- 
taneously, releasing  himself  from  the  rope 
which    was   hitched   over   the  back  of  his 
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chair.  Despite  ragged  shirt  and  trousers, 
despite  the  old  Panama  hat  with  its  limp 
brim,  despite  bare  feet  and  tarry  hands, 
there  was  something  about  this  sailor  which 
placed  him  on  a  par — not  with  the  able- 
seamen  standing  open-mouthed  before  him 
— but  with  the  officer.  These  social  dis- 
tinctions are  too  subtle  for  most  of  us.  We 
can  feel  them,  but  to  explain  is  beyond  us. 
We  recoo-nize  a  orentleman,  but  we  can  in  no 
wise  define  one.  One  may  meet  a  gentle- 
man in  the  forecastle  of  a  coasting  schooner, 
but  he  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  a 
ball-room.  Again  the  spurious  article  is 
to  be  found  in  a  ball-room,  and  he  would 
still  be  a  cad  had  his  lines  been  cast  in 
the  forecastle  of  a  coasting- schooner. 

This  sailor's  action  was  perfectly  spon- 
taneous and  natural  as  he  faced  the  officer. 
It  was  an  unconscious  assertion  of  social 
equality. 
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His  eyes  were  those  of  a  person  over- 
wrought in  mind  or  body,  and  Lieutenant 
Grace  watched  him  very  keenly. 

At  the  head  of  the  companion-ladder  the 
sailor  stopped. 

"  What  is  to-day  ? "  he  inquired,  abruptly. 

"  Thursday." 

"  Ah  ! " 

They  w^ere  standing  close  together,  and 
the  short  man  looked  up  uneasily  into  his 
companion's  face. 

*'  Why  do  you  inquire  1  "  he  said,  gently. 

"It  was  Tuesday  when  I  lashed  myself 
to  that  chair.  I  must  have  been  sleeping 
forty-eight  hours." 

"  And  you  have  had  no  food  since  then  1 " 

"  I  don't  know      I  really  cannot  tell  you. 

I  remember  taking  the  wheel  at  midday  on 

Tuesday ;  since  then  I  don't  exactly  know 

what  I  have  done." 

The  little  officer  had    a  peculiar  w^ay  of 
VOL.  I.  2 
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looking  at  persons  who  were  addressing 
him.  It  gave  one  the  impression  that  he 
was  searching  for  a  fuller  meaning  in  the 
eyes  than  that  vouchsafed  by  the  tongue 
alone. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  stepping  closer  to 
his  companion  he  placed  his  arm  around  him. 

"  You  are  a  little  overdone,"  he  said. 
"  I  imagine  you  have  been  too  long  without 
food.  Just  sit  down  on  these  steps  and  I 
will  get  you  something." 

The  other  man  smiled  in  a  peculiar  way 
and  put  the  proffered  arm  aside  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  remove  any  suspicion  of 
ridicule  at  the  idea  of  aid  cominsf  from 
such  a  quarter. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  all  right. 
It  is  just  a  little  giddiness — the  effect  of 
this  hot  sun,  no  doubt.  There  is  some 
brandy  down  below.  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  brandy." 
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He  had  descended  the  brass-bound  steps, 
and  as  he  spoke  the  last  words  he  led  the 
way  into  the  saloon.  A  sail  had  been  cast 
over  the  open  skylight,  so  that  the  full 
glare  of  day  failed  to  penetrate  into  the 
roomy  cabin.  Upon  the  oil-cloth-covered 
table  lay  a  rolled  sheet  of  brown  paper  in 
the  rough  form  of  a  torch,  and  beside  it  a 
box  of  matches. 

"  I  burn  brown  paper,"  said  the  sailor, 
quietly,  as  he  struck  a  light  and  ignited  the 
paper — "  it  is  the  only  disinfectant  I  have 
left." 

"  By  God — you  need  it !  "  exclaimed  the 
officer  in  his  handkerchief. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  had  advanced 
farther  into  the  cabin.  Upon  the  floor, 
beyond  the  table,  with  their  heads  resting 
upon  the  hatch  of  the  lazarette,  lay  two 
men  whose  forms  were  distinguishable 
beneath  the  dusky  sheets  cast  over  them. 
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"  Those  are  the  last  of  nineteen,"  said 
the  ragged  man,  waving  aside  the  acrid 
smoke.  "  I  have  buried  seventeen  myself 
— and  nursed  nineteen.  That  is  the  steward, 
this  the  first  mate.  They  quarrelled  w^hen 
they  were  .  .  .  alive.  It  seems  to  be  made 
up  now  ...  eh  ?  I  did  my  best,  but  the 
more  I  got  to  know  of  yellow  fever  the 
greater  was  my  respect  for  it.  I  nursed 
them  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  then 
I  .   .  .  played  parson." 

He  pointed  to  an  open  Bible  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  a  ghastly  grin  flickered  across  his 
face. 

The  little  officer  was  watching  him  with 
that  peculiar  and  continuous  scrutiny  which 
has  already  been  noticed.  He  barely  glanced 
at  the  Bible  or  at  the  still  forms  beneath 
the  unwashed  sheet.  All  his  attention  was 
concentrated  upon  the  survivor. 

"And   now,"   he   said,    deliberately,    *' if 
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you  will  kindly  go  on  board  the  Foa?n,  I 
shall  take  charge  of  this  ship." 

"  Eh  ? " 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other.  It  is 
rather  a  difficult  task  for  a  small  man  to 
look  up  into  a  face  that  is  considerably 
above  him,  with  a  continued  dignity,  but 
this  square-shouldered  representative  of 
British  Majesty  accomplished  it  with  un- 
doubted success. 

"  I  take  command  of  the  ship,"  he  said, 
soothingly ;  "  you  are  only  fit  for  the  sick- 
list." 

Across  the  long  and  sunken  face  there 
gleamed  again  an  unpleasant  smile — a  mere 
contraction  of  the  features,  for  the  eyes 
remained  terribly  solemn.  Then  he  looked 
round  the  cabin  in  a  dreamy  way  and 
moved  towards  the  base  of  the  mizzen- 
mast. 
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"  I  have  navio;ated  lier  almost  sino;le- 
handed  for  a  fortnight,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  .  .  . 
glad  you  came." 

Then  the  officer  led  him  away  from  the 
cabin. 


--.^^. 


CHAPTER   II. 


AGAIXST     ORDERS. 

rpHIS  is  no  record  of  horrors.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  expatiate  upon  the 
interior  of  a  fever-stricken  ship,  found  in 
the  midst  of  a  torrid  ocean.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  seem  to  hibour  under  the 
impression  that  in  teUing  our  woes,  detail- 
ino;  our  sorrows  and  describinof  such  un- 
pleasant  sights  as  have  come  before  us,  we 
are  in  some  vague  way  fulfiUing  a  social 
duty.  But  upon  reflection  it  will  appear 
manifest  that  the  love  of  notoriety  which 
is  in  these  days  more  than  ever  prominent 
among  human  motives,  has  a  great  share  in 
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the  work  of  beneficence.  For  instance,  I 
take  absolutely  no  interest  in  the  death-bed 
scene  of  the  late  spouse  of  my  washer- 
woman, but  that  afilicted  female  never  fails 
to  seize  such  opportunities  as  present  them- 
selves to  detail  most  harrowing  incidents  of 
such  a  nature.  She  is  an  intelligent  woman, 
and  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  she 
should  imagine  me  to  be  greatly  interested 
or  impressed — therefore  one  is  forced  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  her  motive  is 
simply  to  demonstrate  that  by  reason  of 
her  sorrows  she  is  quite  different  from  other 
slaves  of  the  wash-tub.  Even  in  the 
laundry  the  love  of  notoriety  hovers  in 
the  atmosphere. 

It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  that 
fame  which  might  attach  itself  to  the  dis- 
play of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  horrors 
and  revulsions  of  yellow  fever  is  worth 
striving  after ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
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no  man,  woman,  or  child  is  the  better  for 
the  perusal  of  such  matters. 

Among  the  many  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  generation  ornamented  by  ourselves, 
there  is  a  growing  love  for  the  investigation 
of  the  seamy  side.  Young  girls  seek  realism 
in  hospitals,  young  men  read  and  write 
realistic  books.  Now,  this  so-called  realism 
is  no  new  tliino;.  It  was  there  when  the 
Psalms  were  written,  but  in  those  days 
writers  and  poets  had  the  good  taste  and 
the  wisdom  to  slur  over  it. 

Nor  is  this  a  seafaring  record.  The  good 
ship  Martial  has  been  introduced  here  be- 
cause her  deck  was  the  meeting-place  of 
two  men,  whose  lives  having  hitherto  been 
cast  in  very  different  places,  drifted  at  last 
together  upon  the  broad  waters  in  precisely 
the  same  aimless,  incomprehensible  way 
that  the  two  vessels  found  each  other  upon 
the  breathless  ocean. 
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In  life  as  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  there  are 
many  currents  drawing  us  back  when  the 
wind  is  fair,  urging  us  insensibly  onwards 
when  we  think  our  progress  slow  ;  and  like 
ships  upon  the  sea  we  drift  together,  and 
in  the  nio-ht-time  lose  each  other  asfain 
without  definite  rhyme  or  reason. 

From  the  moment  that  the  ragged 
steersman  opened  his  mournful  gray  eyes 
and  looked  upon  the  sunburnt  face  of 
Lieutenant  Grace,  he  had  felt  himself  in- 
sensibly drawn  towards  his  rescuer.  This 
feeling  was  not  the  mere  sense  of  gratitude 
which  was  naturally  awakened,  but  some- 
thing stronger.  It  was  almost  a  conviction 
that  this  chance  meeting  on  the  deck  of  a 
fever  -  stricken  ship  was  something  more 
than  an  incident.  It  was  a  beginning — 
the  beginning  of  a  new  influence  upon  his 
life. 

When  Grace  laid  his  sunburnt  hand  upon 
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the  sleeper's  shoulder  he  had  felt  pleasantly 
conscious  of  a  contact  which  had  further 
import  than  mere  warm  flannel  and  living 
muscle.  It  was  distinctly  sympathetic  in 
its  influence,  for  there  is  a  meaning  in 
touch.  All  hands  are  not  the  same  within 
the  grasp  of  our  fingers. 

As  the  two  men  emerged  on  deck  the 
ofiicer  turned  towards  his  companion. 

"  In  another  hour,"  he  said,  "  that  small 
dog  would  have  been  dead." 

"  Ah  !  you've  saved  him  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
other,  with  a  sudden  chansje  of  manner — a 
change  which  the  first  speaker  had  in  some 
degree  expected.  They  were  beginning  to 
understand  each  other,  these  two,  for 
sailors  soon  read  the  hearts  of  men ;  and 
it  will  be  generally  found  that  he  who  loves 
a  dog  is  the  first  to  discover  a  similar  love 
in  the  heart  of  another. 

"  Yes  !     He  will  recover.     I  know  dos^s." 
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"  He's  had  no  water  since  Tuesday." 

"  He  looked  rather  like  it.  Tell  me — do 
you  feel  better  after  that  brandy  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  thanks,"  replied  the  big  man  with 
a  slow  smile. 

"  Come,  then.  We  will  go  on  board  my 
ship  and  report  to  the  old  man,  while  you 
get  a  meal — some  soup  I  should  think  will 
be  best.     You  will  have  to  be  careful." 

He  led  the  way  aft,  towards  the  rail 
where  the  men,  having  found  a  rope-ladder, 
were  lowering^  it  over  the  side.  Before 
reaching  them  he  turned. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  what  is 
your  name." 

"  Tyars— Claud  Tyars." 

"  Claud  Tyars,"  repeated  the  little  officer 
musingly,  as  if  searching  in  his  mind  for 
some  recollection.  "  There  was  a  Tyars  in 
the  Cambridge  boat  two  years  ago — a  Trinity 
man." 
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*'  Yes — there  was." 

Lieutenant  Grace  looked  up  in  his 
singuhir,  searching  way. 

"  You  are  the  man  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  man." 

With  a  little  nod  the  young  officer  con- 
tinued his  way.  They  did  not  speak  again 
until  rhey  were  seated  in  the  gig  on  the 
way  towards  the  Foam. 

"  I  had  a  cousin,"  the  officer  remarked 
then  in  a  cheerfiiUy  conversational  manner, 
"  at  Cambridge.  He  would  be  a  contem- 
porary of  yours.     My  name  is  Grace." 

The  rescued  man  acknowledged  this  neat 
introduction  with  a  grave  nod. 

"  I  remember  him  well,"  he  replied.  "  A 
great  mathematician." 

"  I  believe  he  was,"  answered  Grace.  He 
was  looking  towards  his  ship,  which  was 
now  near  at  hand.  The  crew  were  grouped 
amidships,    peering   over  the  rail,   while  a 
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tall  old  man  on  the  quarcer-deck,  stopping 
in  his  meditative  promenade  occasionally, 
watched  their  approach  with  the  aid  of  a 
pair  of  marine  glasses. 

"  The  skipper  is  on  the  look-out  for  us," 
continued  the  young  officer  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  requiring  no  reply. 

"  A  slaver  ?  "  inquired  Tyars,  following 
the  direction  of  his  companion's  eyes. 

"  Yes  ;  a  slaver,  and  the  quickest  ship 
upon  the  coast." 

Propelled  by  strong  and  willing  arms  the 
boat  soon  reached  the  yacht-like  vessel,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Claud  Tyars  was  repeating 
his  story  to  her  captain — a  genial,  white- 
haired,  red-faced  old  sailor. 

Lieutenant  Grace  was  present,  and  certain 
entries  were  made  in  the  loaf-book.  The 
two  servants  of  her  Majesty  were  prompt 
and  business-like  in  their  questions.  Tyars 
had   taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  the 
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log-book  of  the  Martial,  in  which  the  deaths 
of  the  vvliole  crew  excepting  himself  were 
faithfully  recorded.  The  proceedings  were 
ship-shape  and  business-like,  but  as  the 
story  progressed  the  old  commander  became 
more  and  more  interested,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  official  punctilio.  When  at  last  Tyars 
finished  his  narrative  with  the  words — 

"And  this  afternoon  Lieutenant  Grace 
found  me  asleep  on  the  wheel,"  the  old 
sailor  leant  forward  across  the  little  cabin- 
table,  and  extended  an  unsteady,  curved 
hand. 

"Your  hand,  sir.  I  should  like  to  take 
by  the  hand  a  man  with  such  a  record  as 
yours.  You  have  done  a  wonderful  thing 
in  navigating  that  ship  almost  single-handed 
as  far  as  this.  In  nursing  the  poor  fellows 
you  have  acted  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman  ;  in  the  management  of  your  ship 
you  have  proved  yourself  a  good  sailor,  and 
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ill  your  marvellous  pluck  you  have  shown 
yourself  au  English  gentleman — for  such  I 
think  you  must  be,  though  you  shipped  as 
second  mate  of  a  merchantman," 

Tyars  took  the  proffered  hand,  smiling 
his  slow,  unconsciously  mournful  smile, 

"  But,"  he  said,  calmly  ignoring  the  in- 
terrogation of  the  old  man's  glance,  "you 
must  not  give  me  the  whole  credit.  There 
are  other  records  as  good  as  mine,  but  they 
are  finished,  and  so  the  interest  suffers. 
Some  of  the  men  behaved  splendidly.  One 
poor  fellow  actually  dropped  dead  at  the 
wheel,  refusing  to  go  below  until  it  was 
too  late.  He  knew  it  was  hopeless,  but  he 
took  a  peculiar  sort  of  pride  in  dying  with 
his  fingers  round  the  spokes.  There  was 
only  one  coward  on  board,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  he  was  not  au  Englishman." 

"  Now,  what  was  he  ? "  asked  the  old 
sailor,  who,  being  of  a  school  almost  extinct 
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"  An  English  officer  I "  he  exclaimed, 
holdinor  out  his  hand.     "  I   am  o-lad  to  see 

o  o 

the  uniform  again." 

The  small  man  nodded  his  head  without 
speaking,  but  he  grasped  the  brown  hand 
somewhat  ceremoniously.  The  form  of 
OTeetinof  was  also  extended  to  the  tw^o 
seamen  by  the  ragged  sailor. 

"  Are  you  in  command  of  this  vessel  ? " 
inquired  Lieutenant  Grace,  looking  round 
critically. 

''  I  am — at  present.  I  shipped  as  second 
mate,  but  have  now  the  honour  of  being 
captain  .  .  .  crew  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  bottle- 
washer." 

The  men  moved  away  looking  about  them 
curiously.  The  younger  made  for  the  deck- 
house, seeking  the  companion-way  below. 

"  Halloa  !  "  exclaimed  the  solitary  mariner, 
"where  are  your  men  going  to  ?  Hold  hard 
there,  you  fellows!    Let  me  go  down  first." 
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The  stoutly- built  little  officer  held  up  a 
warning  hand  to  his  men,  which  had  the 
effect  of  stopping  abruptly  their  investiga- 
tions. Then  he  turned  and  looked  keenly 
into  his  companion's  face.  The  glance  was 
returned  with  the  calm  speculation  of  a 
man  who  had  not  yet  found  his  moral 
match. 

"  Yellow  fever  ?  "  interrogated  Grace. 

'*  Yellow  fever,"  answered  the  other,  with 
a  short  nod. 

"  I  ain't  afeerd  of  Yellow  Jack ! "  said 
.one  of  the  seamen  who  had  approached. 

"  That  I  can  quite  well  believe,  but  it  is 
useless  to  run  an  unnecessary  risk.  I  will 
go  first." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  led 
the  way,  and  the  young  officer  followed 
closely.  The  latter  was  vaguely  conscious 
of  a  certain  strain  in  this  man's  manner,  as 
if  his   nerves   were   at   an   undue  tension. 
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to-day,  upheld  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  far 
above  all  other  nations. 

"That  is  hardly  a  fair  question,"  inter- 
posed the  more  modern  first  officer, 

"  A  German,"  answered  Tyars,  shortly. 

Then  the  young  surgeon  of  the  Foam 
appeared  and  took  charge  of  his  second 
patient ;  for  the  terrier  "  Muggins "  had, 
by  Tyars'  request,  been  attended  to  first. 

In  the  quiet  days  that  followed,  the 
rescued  man  and  his  dos;  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  their  hardship  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  Youth  is  the  greatest  healer  of 
wounds,  fatigue,  or  hardship  that  the  frame, 
human  or  canine,  can  well  desire,  and  in 
this  matter  Mugorins  had  a  decided  disad- 
vantage  of  his  master.  He  was  older  as  a 
dog  than  Tyars  as  a  man ;  moreover  his 
hardships  had  been  greater,  for  thirst  is  a 
terrible  enemy,  and  leaves  his  mark  deep- 
sunken.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  the 
VOL.  I.  3 
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man  suffered  mentally,  which  the  dog  could 
not  do.  Tyars  had  passed  through  a  most 
trying  period,  but  Providence  had  chosen  to 
place  within  his  broad  chest  a  heart  semi- 
indifferent,  semi-stubborn — the  hard  heart 
of  a  fearless  man.  In  his  place  nine  out 
of  ten  would  have  lost  their  reason ;  Grace 
found  him  as  nearly  hysterical  as  a  strong 
will  could  well  be. 

Many  there  are  who  will  say  that 
Muggins  escaped  this,  that  his  hardships 
were  purely  physical.  Some  would  per- 
haps go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  could 
in  no  way  participate  in  the  gloom  of  the 
stricken  crew — ^that  to  his  unreasoning 
mind  the  melancholy  ceremonies  that  took 
place  almost  daily  on  the  main  deck,  were 
of  no  greater  import  than  the  discharge  of 
cargo  over  the  ship's  side.  All  that  there 
is  to  record  is  that  he  attended  every 
funeral,  standing  gravely  by  the  ship's  bul- 
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wark,  with  his  strong,  lithe  legs  trembling 
perceptibly.  Nor  did  he  after  the  ominous 
splash  scamper  aft  with  a  cheery  l^ark  to 
peer  out  under  the  stem-rail,  as  he  did 
when  the  steward  threw  away  his  refuse. 
I  think  Muggins  knew  what  the  roughly- 
sewn  canvas  hid  from  view.  It  is  my 
opinion,  that  as  the  great  ship  glided  slowly 
forward  through  the  becalmed  waters,  sow- 
ing in  her  wake  the  grains  of  that  human 
seed  which  the  Ano^lo-Saxon  race  delio^hts 
to  cast  abroad  in  many  strange  places,  the 
dog  knew  that  tlie  hand  of  God  was  upon 
the  good  merchantman  Martial.  I  believe 
that  he,  in  his  dumb  way,  fought  his  small 
fight  among  the  men  fighting  their  greater 
battles ;  reasoning  in  his  lesser  way,  and 
trusting,  as  bravely  as  they  trusted,  that 
a  better  time  was  cominof. 

Muggins   was  naturally  of  a  grave  and 
thoughtful     habit,    inclining     perhaps     to 
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melancholy  during  the  morning  hours, 
when  his  so-called  betters  are  equally  liable 
to  pensiveness.  In  his  life  there  had  been 
a  great  break,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
his  sadness  of  demeanour  was  to  be  ascribed 
in  some  degree  to  dyspeptic  symptoms. 
No  dog  had  rejoiced  more  thankfully  in 
ratty  sedges,  in  succulent  grasses,  and  other 
botanical  delicacies  ;  and  now,  behold !  he 
was  a  seafarer.  This  had  been  the  break 
in  his  life.  Although  he  accepted  the  sea 
and  its  privations  with  the  philosophic  calm 
inherent  in  all  bull-terriers,  he  made  no 
pretensions  to  being  a  sailor.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  contemplate  the  Mariial  as 
other  than  a  mere  conveyance.  Her  deck- 
work  and  cabin-fittings  possessed  in  their 
familiarity  no  home-like  sympathy ;  and  in 
bad  weather,  life  from  Muggins'  sea-water- 
ridden  point  of  view  was  hardly  worth  the 
livinsf. 
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It  was  true  that  he  had  met  many  plea- 
sant companions  on  board,  men  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  him  the  softer  corners 
of  their  daily  biscuits,  and  possessed  no 
squeamish  doubts  about  allowing  him  to 
lick  out  their  meat-kids  on  Sundays,  when 
Australian  mutton  took  the  place  of  salt 
victuals.  But  he  held  little  to  mere  friend- 
ship with  man  or  dog,  for  all  his  love  was 
centred  on  one  being — all  his  social  eggs 
were  in  one  basket.  It  is  therefore  excus- 
able that  this  dog  should  find  himself  most 
comfortable  on  board  the  Foam,  where  his 
welfare  was  attended  to  by  a  devoted 
doctor,  and  all  the  crew  from  forecastle 
head  to  stern-rail  had  a  word  of  sympathy 
at  the  sight  of  his  red  eyes  and  swollen 
tongue.  Perhaps  he  had  forgotten  his 
former  friends — we  cannot  tell.  And  if  he 
did,  most  of  us  must  hesitate  to  cast  the  first 
stone,  seeing  the  structure  of  our  own  hearts. 
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Claud  Tyars  soon  regaiued  his  euergy, 
and  with  the  return  of  it  came  that  restless- 
ness which  characterized  his  daily  way  of 
life.  He  wished  to  be  up  and  doing,  holding 
idleness  as  an  abomination  as  soon  as  its 
necessity  became  questionable.  A  few  men 
had  been  put  on  board  the  merchantman 
with  instructions  to  keep  near  their  own 
ship  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  consort 
the  vessels  were  creeping  slowly  through 
the  placid  waters  towards  the  north. 

It  happened  that  Lieutenant  Grace  was 
soon  to  leave  the  slaver  on  a  long  leave  of 
absence,  and  he  was  therefore  selected  to 
go  on  board  the  Martial,  with  Tyars  as 
joint  commander,  and  a  few  men  (for  many 
could  not  be  spared),  with  a  view  to  sailing 
for  ]\Iadeira,  where  the  crew  could  be 
strengthened. 

At  last  the  doctor  announced  that  the 
rescued   man   was    perfectly   strong   again, 
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and  that  the  fever-stricken  ship  was  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  'purified  and 
disinfected. 

"  But,"  he  added,  gravely  looking  at 
Tyars,  '*'  the  dog  is  in  a  critical  condition. 
I  do  not  consider  myself  justified  in  allow- 
ing him  to  go  out  of-  my  hands.  He 
requires  constant  medical  attendance." 

"  Bosh  ! "  replied  Tyars,  with  much 
solemnity. 

"  I  will  give  you  five  pounds  for  him," 
said  the  doctor,  innocently. 

"  I  have  not  come  on  board  this  vessel 
to  sell  my  dog." 

The  ofi'er  was  increased,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Tyars  was  as  fiiithful  to  his  dog  as 
Muggins  to  his  master.  And  so  the  two 
returned  to  their  vessel  early  one  morning, 
when  a  fair  breeze  was  blowino;.  For  the 
first  time  since  her  departure  from  South 
America  the  Martial's  sails  were  all  shaken 
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out,  and  beneath  a  cloud  of  snowy  canvas 
she  moved  away  on  her  stately  progress 
northwards ;  while  the  little  slave-catcher 
returned  to  the  cursed  coast  which  required 
so  close  a  watch. 

One  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
seamanship  displayed  on  board  the  mer- 
chantman was  good,  but  at  all  events  it 
was  bold.  An  older  navigator  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  have  accused  the  young 
captain  and  his  blue-coated  first  officer  of 
utter  recklessness.  Tyars  held  a  master's 
certificate,  and  by  right  of  seniority  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Martial, 
vice  captain  and  first  mate  dead  and  buried. 
In  Lieutenant  Grace  he  found  a  coadjutor 
of  sympathetic  metal.  Energetic,  alert,  and 
bold,  he  ruled  the  deck  with  cheery  despot- 
ism, and  went  below  for  rest  with  the  com- 
forting conviction  that  Grace  would  never 
shorten  sail  from  nervousness. 
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The  vessel  was  ludicrously  under-manned, 
and  yet  these  two  commanders  carried  on 
night  and  day,  with  no  thought  of  taking 
in  sail  for  safety's  sake.  The  division  of 
this  mighty  crew  of  ten  into  watches  was 
in  itself  a  farce,  for  it  resulted  in  a  sum- 
total  of  three  able  seamen  to  handle  sails 
sufficient  to  employ  four  or  five  times  their 
number. 

There  w^as  no  steward,  no  carpenter,  no 
sail-maker  on  board.  But  sail-maker's  and 
carpenter's  work  were  alike  allowed  abey- 
ance, while  each  watch  cooked  for  itself. 
At  first  the  straight-laced  blue-jackets  failed 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
could  not  quite  shake  ofi"  their  naval  habit 
of  awaiting  orders.  This,  however,  gave 
way  in  time  to  a  joyous  sense  of  freedom 
and  adventure. 

The  question  before  this  little  band  of 
men  was  the  safe  conduct  of  a  valuable  ship 
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and  precious  cargo  home  to  England,  and 
this  they  one  and  all  came  to  look  upon  in 
time  with  that  breadth  of  view  which  the 
circumstances  required.  Man-of-war  trim- 
ness  was  out  of  the  question — carpenter 
there  was  none,  so  paints  could  not  be 
mixed,  nor  decks  calked,  nor  woodwork 
repaired.  There  was  no  sail-maker,  so 
things  must  perforce  be  allowed  to  go  a 
little  rag-o-ed. 

After  a  long  consultation  with  Grace, 
Tyars  had  called  together  his  little  crew 
round  the  wheel,  and  there  delivered  to 
them  a  short  harangue  in  his  best  "  Union  " 
style.  The  result  of  this  and  a  few  words 
from  the  lieutenant  was  that  the  island 
of  Madeira  was  enthusiastically  shelved. 
There  were  to  be  no  half  measures  on  board 
the  Martial.  They  would  take  the  ship 
home,  if  there  was  no  watch  below  for  any 
of  them. 
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Tliis  programme  was  ultimately  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  With  the  aid  of  good 
fortune  a  safe  and  rapid  passage  was  per- 
formed, though,  indeed,  there  was  not  too 
much  sleep  for  any  on  board.  No  mean 
energy  was  displayed  by  Muggins  among 
others.  He  gravely  superintended  every 
alteration  of  sail,  every  bit  of  w^ork  requir- 
iivji  all  hands,  and  was  never  missins^  from 
his  post  l^y  night  or  day.  "When  at  last 
the  Channel  pilot  came  on  board,  gazing 
curiously  up  aloft,  where  things  were  any- 
thing but  taut,  Muggins  was  among  the 
first  to  greet  him  with  that  self-possessed 
gentlemanliness  which  he  wielded  so 
unconsciously. 

And  during  the  voyage  home  Lieutenant 
Grace  had  studied  his  companion  with  a 
slow  comprehensive  scrutiny,  such  as  sailors 
exercise.  The  two  commanders  had  not 
been  thrown   much  together,  by  reason  of 
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their  duties  being  separate  ;  but  it  was  not 
to  this  fact  alone  that  the  naval  ojficer  attri- 
buted his  failure  to  make  anything  of  Claud 
Tyars.  He  had  found  this  ex-wrangler 
calmly  installed  in  the  humble  post  of 
second  mate  to  a  merchant  sailing-ship. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  attempt  to  conceal 
an  identity  which  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  strange.  Tyars  appeared  in  no  way 
conscious  of  an  unanswered  question  exist- 
ing in  his  intercourse  with  the  naval  officer, 
and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  embarrassment 
such  as  might  arise  from  anomaly. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOME. 

rpHINGS  were  in  this  state  between  the 
two  young  men  when  on  one  morning 
in  June  the  Martial  dropped  anchor  at 
Gravesend  to  await  the  tide.  The  news 
of  her  tardy  arrival  had  been  telegraphed 
from  the  coast,  and  the  Channel  pilot,  on 
landing  at  Deal,  had  thought  fit  to  com- 
municate to  a  friend  in  the  journalistic 
interest  a  somewhat  sensational  account  of 
the  wonderful  voyage. 

It  thus  happened  that  before  the  anchor 
was  well  home  in  its  native  mud  a  stout 
gentleman  came  alongside  in  a  wherry  and 
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climbed  on  deck  with  some  alacrity.  His 
lips  were  a  trifle  white  and  unsteady  as  he 
recognized  Tyars,  and  came  towards  him 
with  a  fat  gloved  hand  outstretched. 

"  Mr.  Tyars,"  he  said,  breathlessly  ;  "  you 
don't  remember  me,  perhaps.  I  am  George 
Lowell,  the  owner.  I  have  ten  riggers 
comino;  on  board  to  start  unbendino^  sail 
at  once.  I  have  to  thank  you  in  the  name 
of  the  merchants  and  of  myself  for  your 
plucky  conduct,  and  you  too,  sir,  as  well 
as  these  men." 

So  the  voyage  was  accomplished,  and 
Grace  recognized  the  fact  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  him  to  withdraw  his  eight 
blue-jackets.  Their  strange  duties  were  at 
an  end,  and  one  more  little  tale  of  bravery 
had  been  added  to  England's  great  roll. 

He  gave  the  word  to  his  men  and  went 
below  to  get  together  his  few  belongings. 
As  first  officer,  pro   te'mjjore,  he  had  navi- 
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gated  the  ship,  and  for  some  minutes  he 
leant  over  the  plain  deal  table  in  his 
diminutive  state-room  with  his  elbows  upon 
the  outspread  chart. 

Across  the  great  spread  of  ocean  was  a 
dotted  line,  but  in  the  marks  there  was  a 
difference,  for  three  navigators  had  worked 
out  the  one  voyage.  As  his  eyes  followed 
the  line,  clay  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  in  vivid 
retrospection  back  to  the  still  hot  regions 
near  the  equator,  the  young  fellow  realized 
that  the  voyage  had  been  something  more 
than  a  mere  incident  in  his  life.  The  rest- 
less days  and  sleepless  nights  had  been 
very  pleasant  in  their  sense  of  satisfactory 
toil ;  the  very  contrast  of  having  too  much 
to  do  instead  of  too  little  was  pleasurable. 
But  above  all,  there  was  the  companionship 
and  friendship  of  a  man  who  interested 
him  more  than  any  he  had  yet  come  in 
contact  with.     In  all  these  days  and  nights 
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this  companionship  was'  subtly  interlaced, 
casting  its  influence  over  all.  And  now  as 
he  stood  in  the  little  dimly-lighted  cabin, 
listening  vaguely  to  the  footsteps  on  deck 
overhead,  he  was  wondering  how  it  was 
that  he  still  knew  so  little  of  Claud 
Tyars ;  speculating  still,  as  he  had  specu- 
lated weeks  before  in  vain,  why  this 
educated  gentleman  had  taken  up  the  rough 
hard  life  of  a  merchant  sailor. 

Looking  back  over  the  days  and  nights 
they  had  passed  through  together,  he 
realized  how  little  leisure  there  had  been 
for  mere  conversation.  In  the  working  of 
the  ship,  in  the  attempt  to  enable  ten  men 
to  do  the  work  of  twenty,  there  had  been 
sufficient  to  keep  them  fully  engaged  with- 
out leaving  time  for  personal  matters.  But 
it  is  in  such  a  life  as  this,  lived  together, 
that  men  really  learn  to  know  each  other, 
and     not     in    the    mere    interchange    of 
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thought,  or  give  and  take  of  question  and 

answer. 

Lieutenant  Grace  was  in  his  small  way 

a   student   of    human    nature.       Men    who 

watch  the  sea  and  sky,  to  gather  from  their 

changes   the    deeper    secrets    of   wind    and 

weather,  acquire  a  habit  of  watching  lips 

and  eyes,  gathering  therefrom  little  hints, 

small    revelations,    tiny    evidences     which 

when  pieced   together   make    that    strange 

incongruous  muddle  called  Man.      Of  the 

human  being  Claud  Tyars  he  knew  a  good 

deal  —  of    the   gentleman,    the    University 

athlete,  the  travelled  sportsman,   he    knew 

absolutely  nothing.     Beyond  the  bare  fact 

that  Trinity  College  had  left  its  ineffaceable 

mark  upon  him,  the  past  history  of  this 

sailor  was  a  blank  to  Grace.     The  character 

was  there  in  all  its  self-reliant,  independent 

strength,   but   of  its   foundation   the  little 

naval  philosopher  would    fain  have   learnt 
VOL.  I.  4 
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more.  He  was,  however,  too  thorough  a 
gentleman  to  give  way  to  a  mere  vulgar 
curiosity,  and  he  refrained  from  direct  or 
hinted  interrogation. 

To  be  thoroughly  interesting  a  human 
character  must  be  quite  unconscious  of 
exciting  speculation.  Your  consciously  in- 
teresting man  or  woman  is  a  priggish  fraud. 
At  times  the  unconsciousness  of  Claud 
Tyars  almost  exasperated  his  companion 
as  they  journeyed  on  together.  It  was  the 
source  of  some  annoyance,  because  at  times 
Grace  suspected  that  Tyars  shielded  himself 
by  this  means  from  legitimate  speculation. 
Most  reserved  men  hold  the  belief  that  their 
more  intimate  thoughts  and  motives  are 
without  interest  to  the  general  public,  and 
upon  that  belief  bury  many  facts  and  fancies 
which  might  on  occasion  lubricate  the  social 
wheel  with  some  advantage. 

Grace,   on  the  other  hand,  had   spoken 
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frankly  enough  of  his  family,  his  prospects 
and  intentions,  during  such  limited  inter- 
course as  their  duties  had  allowed  them. 
There  had  been  no  question  of  a  different 
social  status  between  the  two  men  thus 
strangely  thrown  together,  and  Tyars  had 
accepted  his  companion's  recognition  of 
equality  without  comment  or  remark.  Of 
his  former  companions  he  spoke  with  kind- 
ness and  some  admiration,  both  totally 
devoid  of  patronage.  Altogether  he  treated 
the  question  of  his  peculiar  position  with 
an  aggravating  nonchalance. 

Men  possess  in  a  greater  degree  than 
women  the  power  of  accepting  the  present 
without   reference    to    the    past    or  future. 

They  are  more  ready  to  take  a  man  or 
woman  as  they  find  him  or  her,  without 
seeking  to  know  them  more  fully  by  means 
of  a  past  record.  In  fighting  and  working, 
in  sport  or  play,   we  make  very  pleasant 
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friends  who  remain  pleasant  friends,  al- 
though we  never  meet  them  except  at  such 
periods  as  a  joint  occupation  provides  for. 
Lieutenant  Grace  had  this  spirit  in  con- 
siderable development,  as  all  soldiers  or 
sailors  or  wanderers  are  bound  to  have. 
He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
pleasant  and  interesting  fellows,  only  to 
part  with  them  later  in  full  knowledge  that 
the  probabilities  of  life  were  decidedly 
against  a  future  continuance  of  the  friend- 
ship. This  was  exactly  what  he  desired 
to  avoid  in  the  case  of  Claud  Tyars,  and 
as  he  packed  his  portmanteau  he  wondered 
vaguely  what  the  feelings  of  that  young- 
man  might  be  upon  the  subject. 

When  he  went  on  deck  a  little  later, 
leaving  his  baggage  to  be  brought  up  by 
one  of  the  blue-jackets,  this  thought  was 
still  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  found 
Tyars  and  Mr.  Lowell  walking  together  on 
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the  after-deck  ;  the  former  talking  earnestly, 
while  the  owner  of  the  ship  listened  with 
pained  eyes.  They  came  towards  Grace 
together,  and  he  told  them  of  his  intention 
to  take  his  men  up  to  Loudon  by  train  at 
once  in  order  to  report  themselves  at  the 
Admiralty. 

There  were  boats  alongside — the  riggers 
were  on  board,  indeed  they  were  already  at 
work  aloft,  and  there  was  no  cause  for 
further  delay.  He  turned  away  with 
visible  reluctance,  and  went  forward  to  call 
his  men  together.  Mr.  Lowell  followed 
and  shook  hands  gratefully,  after  which 
he  went  aft  to  speak  to  the  pilot,  who  was 
sitting  upon  the  wheel-grating  reading  a 
newspaper.  Thus  Grace  and  Tyars  were 
left  alone  amidships,  for  the  men  w^ere  busy 
throwing  their  effects  into  the  attendant 
boats. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Tyars,  "  that  you  will  not 
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sret  into  a  row  for  cominor  straight  home 
without  calling  at  Madeira  on  the  chance 
of  picking-  up  more  men." 

"  I  don't  anticipate  any  difficulty,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  my  uncle  has  the  pulling  of 
a  few  of  tJie  strings,  you  know." 

Tyavs  nodded  his  head.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  men  were 
already  clambering  down  the  ship's  side, 
eager  to  get  ashore. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Grace,  holding  out  his 
hand.  "I — eh  —  I'm  glad  we  got  her 
home." 

"  Good-bye." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Tyars  stood  still 
upon  the  deck  he  had  trodden  so  bravely, 
while  the  little  officer  moved  away  towards 
the  gangway.  Somehow  there  was  a  sense 
of  insufficiency  on  both  sides.  There  was 
something  left  unsaid,  and  yet  neither  could 
think  of  anything  to  say. 
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Grace  had  not  gone  many  yards  when 
he  stopped,  hesitated,  and  finally  returned. 

"  I  say,  Tyars,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  is 
this  o-oino;  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  1  I 
mean — are  we  going  to  lose  sight  of  each 
other  now  ?  We  have  been  thrown  to- 
gether in  rather  a  singular  way  ;  and,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  we  have  got  on  very 
well  together — haven't  we  "? " 

Tyars  changed  colour  beneath  his  sunburn. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  with  the  awkward 
geniality  of  a  man  accustomed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  an  iron  reserve  over  any  emotion, 
and  yet  ashamed  of  his  own  unresponsive- 
ness.    "Yes,  we  have  got  on  very  well." 

"  I  don't  think  we  oudit  to  lose  si^ht 
of  each  other,"  suggested  Grace. 

"  No  ;  I  don't  think  we  ought." 

Still  he  sjemed  to  have  nothing  to 
suggest — no  common  haunt  to  hold  up 
as    a    likely   meeting-place    such   as    men 
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bound  by  many  social  or  household  ties 
shield  themselves  behind  when  friendship 
becomes  exacting. 

A  more  sensitive  man  than  the  young 
officer  would  at  once  have  felt  rebuffed,  but 
Grace,  in  his  genial  honesty,  had  no  such 
thought.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  searched 
deeper  into  the  man's  silence  wdth  his 
steady  gaze,  and  discovered  the  presence  of 
some  other  motive  than  unsociability. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  will  you  come  up  and 
see  us  in  town.  The  sjov'nor  w^ould  like  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Come  and  dine 
— yes,  that  is  best,  come  and  dine — to- 
morrow evening.  Number  one  hundred 
and  five  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 
You  won't  forget  the  address  ? " 

"  Thanks  ;  I  shall  be  most  happy.  What 
time  do  you  dine  ? " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know\  I  have  been  away 
from  home  four  years ;  but  come  at  seven." 
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"  Seven  o'clock ;  number  one  hundred 
and  five  Brook  Street.     Thanks." 

They  had  reached  the  gangwa}^  and 
Grace  now  turned  with  a  little  nod  of 
acknowledgment,  and  began  making  his 
way  down  the  unsteady  steps  into  the  boat 
awaiting  him.  Tyars  stood  on  the  grating, 
with  one  hand  resting  on  the  rail  of  the 
ship,  the  other  in  his  jacket-pocket. 

"  By  the  way,"  called  out  Grace  as  the 
boatman  shoved  off,  "  bring  Muggins  ! " 

That  sao'e  dos;,  standino;  between  his 
master's  legs,  wagged  the  white  stump  that 
served  him  for  a  tail,  and  dropped  his 
pointed  ears  in  quick  acknowledgment  of 
the  mention  of  his  name  in  a  way  which  he 
knew  to  be  friendly. 

"  He  is  not  accustomed  to  the  habits  of 
polite  society,"  replied  Tyars,  in  a  shout, 
because  the  stream  had  carried  the  boat  astern 
already.    "  He  has  got  out  of  the  way  of  it." 
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"  Mu2:2;ins  is  a  orentleman,"  shouted 
Grace,  "  wlio  knows  how  to  behave  him- 
self in  all  societies  and  all  circumstances. 
You  must  brino;  him  !  " 

"  All  right ! "  laughed  Tyars,  and  he 
smiled  down  at  the  upturned  eager  face, 
the  quivering  ears,  and  twitching  tail  of  the 
dog ;  for  Muggins  knew  well  enough  that 
he  was  under  discussion,  and  awaited  the 
verdict  from  his  master's  lips. 

At  seven  o'clock  that  nigj-ht  the  Martial 

o 

found  rest  at  last,  moored  safely  alongside 
the  quay  in  the  East  India  Dock.  There 
was  a  little  crowd  of  idlers  upon  the  pier 
and  on  the  gates  of  the  tidal  basin,  for  the 
fame  of  tlie  ship  had  spread.  But  more 
eyes  w^ere  directed  tow^ards  the  man  w^ho 
had  done  this  deed  of  prowess,  for  the 
human  interest  is,  after  all,  j)^ramount  in 
things  in  which  we  busy  our  minds.  For 
one  who  looked  at  tlie  sliij),  there  were  ten 
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of  those  mariners,  dock-labourers,  and  pilots 
who  sought  Tyars. 

"  He  ain't  one  of  us  at  all,"  muttered  a 
sturdy  lighterman  to  his  mate.  "  'E's  a 
toff,  that's  wot  'e  is ;  a  gentleman,  if  yer 
please." 

But  gentleman  or  no  gentleman,  these 
toilers  of  the  sea  welcomed  the  plucky  sailor 
with  a  hoarse  cheer.  The  stately  ship 
glided  smoothly  forward  in  all  the  deep- 
seated  glory  of  her  moss-grown  decks,  her 
tarnished  brass,  her  slack  ropes.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  living  spirit  of  calm  silent 
pride  in  the  tapering  spars  and  weather- 
beaten  hull,  as  if  the  vessel  held  hio-h  her 
head  amidst  her  sprucer  compeers.  She 
seemed  to  be  conscious — this  mere  structure 
of  wood  and  iron  and  yielding  hemp — that 
her  name  was  far  above  mere  questions  of 
paint  and  holystone.  Her  pride  lay  in  her 
deeds   and    not    in   her   appearance.       Her 
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sphere  was  not  in  moorings  but  upon  the 
great  seas.  She  came  like  a  soldier  into 
camp,  disdaining  to  wipe  the  blood  from  off 
his  face. 

Tyars  stood  near  the  wheel,  hardly  notic- 
ing the  crowd  upon  the  quay.  The  pilot 
and  the  dock-master  had  to  some  extent 
relieved  him  of  his  command,  but  he  still 
had  certain  duties  to  perform,  and  he  was 
still  the  captain  of  the  Martial,  the  only 
man  who  sailed  from  London  in  her  to 
return  ao-ain. 

When  at  last  she  was  moored  and  his 
command  had  ceased,  he  went  below  and 
changed  his  clothes.  When  he  came  on 
deck  a  little  later,  Claud  Tyars  was  trans- 
formed. The  keen,  resourceful  sailor  was 
merely  a  gentleman  of  the  world.  Self- 
possessed  and  somewhat  cold  in  manner,  he 
was  the  sort  of  man  one  would  expect  to 
meet  on  the  shady  side  of  Piccadilly,  while 
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liis  brown  face  would  be  accounted  for  by 
military  service  in  a  tropical  climate. 

There  was  about  his  bearing  that  peculiar 
carriage  of  the  head,  or  expression  of  lips 
and  eyes  (I  know  not  which),  iioticeable 
in  well-born  Englishmen,  conveying  in  a 
manner,  not  always  welcome,  a  sense  of 
unquenchable  independence.  What  renders 
this  insular  independence  difficult  to  meet, 
and  almost  offensive,  is  that  it  is  neither 
transatlantically  eager,  nor  German  in  its 
truculence  ;  it  is  merely  indifferent.  It 
seems  to  say  :  "  My  dear  man,  you  may  be 
a  hero  or  a  cad,  a  bore  or  a  prig,  but  these 
possibilities  affect  me  in  no  way.  We  meet 
by  chance,  by  chance  we  shall  never  meet 
again.  I  am  neither  better  nor  worse  for 
having  met  you.  You  are  neither  worth 
cultivating  nor  avoiding." 

I  do  not  say  that  the  above  reflections 
are   necessarily   a   part   of    that   repose   of 
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manner  which  we  pride  ourselves  upon  pos- 
sessing, but  merely  observe  that  something 
to  the  same  effect  appears  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  average  Briton  whose  youth  has  been 
nurtured  at  public  school  and  university, 
Woolwich  Academy  and  Sandhurst. 

The  idlers  in  the  Shipping  Office  at 
Tower  Hill  were  treated  on  the  following 
morning  to  a  strange  sight.  According  to 
formula,  the  brokers  of  the  Martial  had 
indicated  to  the  shipping  authorities  their 
desire  to  pay  off  the  crew  of  the  vessel. 
Shortly  before  the  hour  named  a  number 
of  women  beo-an  to  assemble.  Some  were 
dressed  respectably,  others  were  of  the 
lowest  class  that  London  produces ;  but  all 
made  some  attempt  at  mourning.  One  or 
two  wore  their  crape  weeds  with  that 
incomprehensible  feminine  pride  in  such 
habiliment  which  shows  itself  in  all  grades 
of  society,  while  others  were  clad  in  black 
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— rusty,  ill-fitting,  evidently  borrowed.  A 
common  sorrow,  a  mutual  interest,  served 
as  introduction  among  these  ladies,  and 
they  talked  eagerly  together.  Scraps  of 
conversation  floated  over  the  black  bonnets. 
One  had  lost  her  husband,  another  her  son, 
a  third  only  her  brother. 

"Ain't  'e  come  yet?"   they  asked  each 

other   at   intervals.       "  The    survivor — 'im 

that  brought  'er  'ome  with  his.  own  'ands. 

I  wanter  ask  him    about   my  man — about 

IS  end. 

There  were  no  sig-ns  of  violent  sorrow : 
only  a  sense,  discernible  here  and  there,  of 
importance,  the  result  of  crape. 

At  last  a  hansom  cab  turned  the  corner 
of  the  Minories  and  pulled  up  noisily  on 
the  noisy  stones.  Claud  Tyars  threw  open 
the  doors  and  stepped  out.  He  had  come 
to  be  paid  off;  he  was  the  crew  of  the 
Martial. 
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Ill  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
women,  every  one  clamouring  for  news  of 
her  dead  sailor.  The  broker's  clerk,  an 
observant  youth,  noticed  that  during  the 
half-hour  that  followed,  Tyars  never  re- 
ferred to  his  log-book,  but  answered  each 
question  unerringly  from  memory.  He 
gave  details,  dates,  and  particulars  without 
hesitation  or  doubt.  It  was  perhaps  owing 
to  a  knowledo^e  of  the  commercial  value  of 
a  orood  memory  that  the  vouno;  clerk  made 
note  of  these  details.  He  was  not  ob- 
servant enough  to  take  account  of  the  finer 
shades  of  manner,  of  the  infinite  tact  with 
which  tlie  survivor  of  the  crew  treated  the 
women-folk  of  his  late  comrades.  He  did 
not  detect  the  subtle  art  by  which  some 
were  sent  away  rejoicing  over  the  dogged, 
dauntless  courage  of  their  husbands ;  he  was 
only  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  admiration  for 
this  man  who  hitherto  had  hardlv  noticed 
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liim.  But  he  failed  to  discern  that  the 
difficult  task  was  accomplished  uncon- 
sciously. He  did  not  realize  that  Claud 
Tyars  possessed  a  gift  which  is  only  second 
to  genius  in  worldly  value  —  the  gift  of 
unobtrusively  ruling  his  fellow-men. 

As  Tyars  drove  away  from  the  Shipping- 
Office,  he  saw  the  street  newsvendors  dis- 
playing their  posters  with  the  words  :  "A 
wonderful  story  of  the  sea,"  printed  in 
sensational  type. 

"  Hang  it,"  he  muttered  with  a  vexed 
laugh,  "  I  never  counted  on  a  notoriety  of 
this  sort." 

Presently  he  bought  an  evening  paper 
and  read  of  the  exploits  of  "  Captain " 
Tyars  with  a  singular  lack  of  pride. 

When    Mr.    Lowell,    the    owner   of    the 

Martial,  offered  him  the  command  of  the 

ship    the    same    afternoon    in    Leadenhall 

Street,  he  gravely  and  j)olitely  declined  it. 
VOL.  I.  5 
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With  the  shipowner,  as  with  Lieutenant 
Grace,  Tyars  appeared  quite  blind  to  the 
necessity  of  an  explanation,  and  none  was 
asked. 

So  ended  the  incident  of  the  Martial. 
Its  direct  bearing  upon  the  life  of  Claud 
Tyars  would  seem  to  terminate  at  the  same 
moment ;  but  indirectly  the  experience  thus 
acquired  influenced  his  career,  formed  to 
some  extent  his  character,  and  led  (as  all 
things  great  and  small  lead  us)  to  the  end. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

IX    BROOK    STREET. 

TN  the  meantime  Lieutenant  Grace  had 
-*-  received  at  the  hands  of  his  fother 
and  sister  a  warm  welcome. 

Without  announcement  of  any  descrip- 
tion he  made  his  way  from  the  Admiralty 
to  Brook  Street,  and  knocked  at  his  father's 
door.  He  found  the  old  gentleman  and 
Miss  Helen  Grace  ens^aofed  in  the  con- 
sumption  of  afternoon  tea. 

"  Oswin  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  admiral  in 
a  voice  laden  with  muffin  and  emotion. 
"  I  thou2;ht  vou  were  on  the  African 
coast." 
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Helen  Grace  was  a  young  lady  not  much 
given  to  exclamatory  expression  of  feeling. 
She  rose  from  the  low  chair  she  habitually 
occupied  near  the  small  table  built  upon 
two  stories — tea  above  and  work  below — 
and  kissed  her  brother. 

Then  she  turned  his  face  towards  the 
light  by  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

"Have  you  been  invalided  home?" 
she  asked. 

"No." 

"  But  the  Foam  is  out  there  still,"  put 
in  the  admiral,  eas-er  to  show  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  official  matters. 

"  Yes.  I  came  home  in  a  derelict.  A 
fine,  big  ship  without  a  crew.  All  dead 
of  yellow  fever,  except  one.  I  am  glad 
that  he  was  picked  out  by  Providence  to 
survive." 

"  Why  ? "  inquired  Helen. 

"  Because  I  like  him." 
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X 

"  What  was  he — A.  B.  or  officer  ? "  asked 
the  admiral,  who  having  despatched  the 
muffin  was  now  less  emotional. 

*'  Second  mate,  holding  a  captain's  cer- 
tificate. I  have  asked  him  to  dinner  to- 
morrow night." 

"  Oh  !  "  murmured  Helen,  doubtfully. 

"  With  his  dog — the  other  survivor." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Helen,  in  a  more  interested 
tone.  '*  Do  they  know  how  to  behave 
themselves  ? " 

'■  I  think  so — both  of  them,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Although  we  did  not  dress  for 
dinner  on  board  the  Martial,'^ 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  observed  the  admiral, 
with  an  easy  chuckle,  which  seemed  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  depths  of 
his  chest,  "  that  you  did  not  devote  much 
time  at  all  to  the  question  of  toilet." 

"No,"  replied  Grace,  frankly.  "We 
were  a  shady  crew.     You  see   there  were 
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only  ten  of  us  to  ua^^gate  a  tliousand-ton 
ship  full-rigged.  AVe  had  no  time  for 
personal  adornment.  You  will  see  all 
about  it  in  the  evening  paper ;  I  brought 
one  with  me  on  purpose.  May  I  have 
some  tea,  Helen  ?  It  is  months  since  I  have 
seen  such  an  article  as  bread-and-butter." 

The  girl  hastened  to  supply  his  wants, 
performing  her  duties  with  that  deft  sure- 
ness  of  touch  which  I  venture  to  think 
is  only  found  in  this  happy  land  where 
maidens  are  not  dolls.  While  Grace  was 
performing  wonders  among  the  dainties 
supplied  to  him,  his  father  read  aloud  the 
details  of  his  deeds  upon  the  high  seas, 
and  Helen  listened  with  a  faint  smile  of 
pride  upon  her  refined   face. 

"  And  this  man,"  she  inquired  when  the 
paragraph  had  been  duly  digested — "  the 
man  you  have  asked  to  dinner — what  is 
he  like  ? " 
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Tlie  naval  officer  helped  himself  to  a 
limp  slice  of  bread-and-butter  with  great 
thoughtfulness. 

"That  is  just  the  difficulty,  my  dear," 
he  replied.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  what  he 
is  like — because  I  don't  know.  I  do  not 
understand  him — that  is  the  long  and  short 
of  it.     He  is  above  me." 

"  I  suppose,"  suggested  the  admiral,  who 
held  the  keener  study  of  human  nature  in 
some  contempt,  "  that  he  is  merely  a  rough 
sailor-man — a  merchant  captain." 

The  lieutenant  shook  his  smooth  head. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  he  is  hardly  that. 
I  want  you,"  he  continued  after  a  pause, 
turning  to  his  sister,  "  to  judge  for  yourself, 
so  will  not  tell  you  what  I  think  about 
him." 

"  Then  he  is  interestinsc  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  will  find  him  in- . 
teresting." 
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Helen  was  already  seeking  in  her  mind 
how  things  could  l3e  made  easy  and  com- 
fortable for  the  unpolished  hero  whom  her 
brother  had  so  unceremoniously  introduced 
into  the  house. 

"  Ao;nes  Winter  was  comino;  to-morrow 
to  dine,  but  she  can  be  put  off,"  she 
observed,  carelessly. 

"Agnes  Winter  —  why  should  she  be 
put  off  ?     Let  her  come  by  all  means." 

The  little  man's  manner  was  perhaps 
too  indifferent  to  be  either  natural  or 
polite.  He  was  either  unconsciously  rude 
or  exao^geratino-  an  indifference  he  did  not 
feel.  Helen,  however,  continued  her  re- 
marks without  appearing  to  notice  any- 
thing. 

"  Would  you  not,"  she  inquired,  while 
replacing  in  its  vase  a  flower  that  had 
become  displaced,  "rather  have  him  quite 
alone — when  we  are  by  ourselves,  I  mean  ?  " 
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"  Oh  no.  He  is  all  right.  If  he  is 
good  enough  for  you,  he  is  good  enough 
for  Ames  Winter." 

O 

"  Has  he  got  a  suit  of  dress-clotlies  ?  " 
asked  the  admiral,   with  a  blunt  lauo^h. 

Lieutenant  Grace  let  his  hand  fall  heavily 
upon  his  thigh  with  a  gesture  of  mock 
reofret. 

"  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  him,"  he  ex- 
claimed, dramatically. 

"  There  is  some  mystery  attached  to 
this  person,"  laughed  Helen.  Her  laughter 
was  a  little  prolonged  in  order  that  her 
father  (whose  duller  sense  of  humour  some- 
times failed  to  follow  his  son's  fancy) 
might  comprehend   that  this  was  a  joke. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  thrust- 
ing his  hands  deeply  into  his  pockets,  "  I 
like  a  man  to  come  to  my  table  in  a  claw- 
hammer coat." 

Helen's  gentle  eyes  rested  for  a  moment 
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on  her  brother's  face.  With  an  almost 
imperceptible  movement  of  lid  and  e3'e- 
brow,  hardly  amounting  to  the  license  of  a 
wink,  he  reassured  her. 

"  What  time  is  dinner  ?  I  told  him  to 
come  at  seven  o'clock,"  said  he,  holding 
out  his  cup  for  more  tea. 

"  That  is  right,"  answered  Helen. 

"  You  would  have  done  better,"  said  the 
admiral,  still  unpacified,  "  to  have  given  the 
man  a  dinner  at  your  club." 

"  Oh,"  replied  his  son,  serenely,  "  I 
wanted  you  and  Helen  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  besides  I  could  not  have  in- 
vited Mugro-ins  to  the  club." 

"  Muofo'ius  ?  "  G-rowled  the  old  Qeutleman 
interrogatively. 

"  The  dog." 

"Ah.  Is  he  a  presentable  sort  of  fellow 
then,  that  you  want  your  sister  to  meet 
him  ^ " 
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"  The  dog  ?  "  inquired  Grace,  with  much 
innocence. 

"No,"  laughed  his  father,  despite  himself; 
"  the  man — Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  whatever 
his  name  is." 

"  Tyars.  Yes  ;  I  think  so.  Tyars  is  dis- 
tinctly presentable  ...  or  else  1  would  not 
have  suggested  his  coming  to  dine  with 
Helen  .  .  .  and  Agnes  Winter." 

Helen  had  moved  away  towards  the 
window,  and  was  now  leaning  against  the 
folded  and  old-fashioned  shutter.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  her  brother  as  he 
spoke  with  that  gentle  womanly  scrutiny 
which  I,  for  one,  have  learnt  to  dread : 
there  is  no  deceiving  it.  It  is  futile  to 
tell  Ijold  untruths  concerning  one's  health, 
or  the  success  of  one's  last  literary  venture, 
beneath  that  scrutiny.  I  have  tried  wdth 
iofnominious  results. 

The   sun   was  settincf,   and   its  last  ravs 
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glinting  through  the  taller  trees  of  the 
Park  sufFused  prosaic  Brook  Street  in  a 
rosy  haze — no  less  rosy  because  of  the 
o;littering-  dust  rising;  from  the  motion  of 
many  wheels  and  many  feet. 

Like  her  brother,  Helen  Grace  favoured 
to  some  extent  a  gravity  of  demeanour 
when  in  repose,  and  her  face  was  of  that 
refined  type  which  possesses  a  great 
mobility.  Some  faces  there  are  which 
seem  to  have  brouorht  from  old  times  a 
recollection  of  gay  knights,  full  of  poetry 
and  full  of  fight ;  of  troubadours  and  patient 
women.  Oswin  and  Helen  Grace  were  of 
this  mould.  In  profile  the  chiselling  of 
either  face  was  perfect,  for  Helen  was  but 
a  refined  miniature  of  her  brother  ;  and  in 
smiling  their  gray  eyes  lighted  up  with 
the  self- same  soft  merriment. 

In  figure  the  girl  had  the  advantage  of 
her   brother.     She  was  slighter  and  taller 
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ill  comparison  of  sex,  but  there  was  in  her 
manner  of  carrying  head  and  shoulders  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  the  sturdy  little 
sailor.  The  same  indescribable  stamp  of 
"  breed "  was  upon  them  both.  In  the 
man  it  amounted  to  resolution  ;  in  the 
woman  it  bespoke  the  womanly  virtue  of 
endurance,  an  1  to  both  alike  it  lent  a 
fascination  appealing  more  to  the  stronger 
than  to  the  weaker  sex.  In  the  slig^ht  and 
girlish  contours  of  her  form,  there  was  a 
subtle  sureness  and  strenoth  which  was  in 
keeping  with  her  demeanour  and  quiet 
grace.  In  animation  her  expression  was 
more  varied,  her  lips  more  mobile  than 
her  brother's  manly  features,  and  her 
eyes  were  capable  of  conveying  a  greater 
tenderness. 

As  she  stood  in  the  soft  sunlight  lookino' 
sideways  towards  her  brother,  this  tender- 
ness   was    visible.      These    two    were    the 
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only  children  of  a  dead  mother,  who  if 
she  had  never  quite  understood  her  husband 
had  at  all  events  possessed  the  power  of 
loving  her  children.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  brotherly  love  is  little  nurtured 
by  propinquity.  Brothers  and  sisters  whose 
respective  walks  in  life  have  been  a  trifle 
divergent,  undoubtedly  love  each  other  more 
dearly  than  those  who  have  lived  from 
childhood  under  the  same  roof  Oswin 
Grace  had  left  home  early,  as  all  naval 
men  must,  and  during  the  short  spells 
allowed  to  him  by  a  grateful  country  as 
recreation,  he  had  not  learnt  to  know  his 
sister  very  well — not  well  enough  to  forget 
that  he  owed  to  her  the  respect  due  to  all 
women. 

The  two  men  now  started  a  conversation 
upon  very  nautical  matters,  employing  such 
technical  terms  and  waxing  so  interested  that 
Helen  sought  a  chair  near  the  window  and 
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settled  down  to  listen  with  respectful  silence. 
This  went  on  until  a  functionary  blessed 
with  a  beaming  countenance  came  to 
announce  that  the  admiral's  hot  water  had 
gone  up-stairs.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to 
be  waited  on  by  Salter,  although  as  a  butler 
pur  et  simple  he  was  a  questionable  success. 
Although  he  wore  a  black  coat  and  irre- 
proachable linen,  carried  the  cellar-key,  and 
performed  most  scrupulously  his  household 
duties,  the  man  was  a  sailor  from  the  top  of 
his  thickly-covered  gray  head  to  the  soles  of 
his  great  silent  splaj^  feet,  to  which  shoes 
were  an  evident  trial. 

When  the  admiral  had  left  the  room  to 
attend  to  his  formal  toilet,  Oswin  crossed  the 
floor  and  stood  beside  his  sister,  his  hands 
stuffed  deeply  into  his  trouser-pockets,  his 
scrutinizing  glance  cast  downwards. 

"  And,"  he  observed,  "  and — here  we  are 
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She  laid  aside  her  work. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  aifectiouatelj.  "  Here 
we  are  again.  I  have  not  quite  realized  it 
yet.  I  am  rather  sorry  I  did  not  know  that 
you  were  coming  home.  There  is  a  mild 
excitement  attached  to  making  and  remaking 
unnecessary  'preparations  for  the  return  of 
the  traveller  which  is  pleasant  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  wait  at  home." 

"  But  I  could  not  let  you  know,  my  dearly 
beloved." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  As  it  is,  the 
fiiithful  Salter  will  be  happy  because  it  will 
be  in  his  hands.  I  expect  he  has  been  in 
your  room  ever  since  you  arrived." 

"Poor  old  Salter  !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
fellow,  in  a  tone  which  betokened  that  he 
was  not  thinking  very  much  of  what  he  was 
saying.  "When  he  opened  the  door  he 
sW'Ore  and  remarked  ajffably  that  it  was 
Oswin,  without  any   narrow-minded   prefix 
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or  title.  Then  he  offered  me  a  hand  as 
hu'ge  as  the  door-mat,  part  of  which  I 
shook  with  some  condescension." 

There  was  about  Grace's  manner  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  a  desire  to  fill  up  time. 
Tie  was  talking  with  the  view  of  gaining 
time  to  think  of  some  other  subject.  He 
now  broke  off  suddenly  and  walked  away 
down  the  whole  lenoth  of  the  laro^e  room, 
looking  at  chairs,  tables,  and  ornaments 
critically. 

"  It  is  very  nice,"  he  observed,  "  to  be 
home  again." 

Helen  had  resumed  her  work,  and  without 
looking  up  she  answered — 

"  It  is  very  nice  to  have  you  back." 

For  some  moments  there  was  a  silence  in 

the  room,  while  the  young  officer  examined 

critically  a  bowl  of  flowers  standing  upon 

the  mantelpiece.    Then  he  turned  and  spoke 

with  a  conversational  evenness. 

VOL.  I.  6 
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"  How  is  Ao-nes  Winter  ?  "  lie  asked. 

"  She  is  very  well.  Did  those  flowers 
remind  you  of  her  ? " 

"  Ye — es,"  he  replied,  slowly  ;  "  I  wonder 
why." 

"  Because  she  arranged  them,  I  suppose," 
suggested  the  girl,  looking  wp  suddenly  as 
if  struck  at  the  possibility  of  her  idea  being 
of  some  weisjht. 

"  Perhaps  so.     She  is  not  engaged  yet  ?  " 

Helen  threaded  a  needle  with  some  care 
and  stooped  over  her  work. 

"No;  she  is  just  the  same  as  ever. 
Always  busy,  always  happy,  always  a 
favourite.  But  —  one  never  hears  the 
sliojhtest  rumour  of  an  ensrao-ement,  or  even 
a  flirtation." 

"  While,"  added  Grace,  airily,  ''  her  dear 
friend  flirts  here  and  flirts  there,  but  keeps 
clear  of  the  serious  part  of  it  all  with  equal 
skill." 
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"  Which  friend  ?  "  inquired  Helen,  inno- 
cently. 

"Yourself!" 

"  Oh !  I  have  my  duties.  Papa  could 
not  get  on  ^Yithout  me.  Besides,  I  never 
flirt.  Marriage  and  love  and  all  that,  my 
brother,  have  much  more  to  do  with 
convenience  than  is  generally  supposed." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  he  inquired  with  fine  sarcasm. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  studied  the  question. 
You  may  know  more  about  the  slave-trade 
than  I  do,  because  you  have  had  sujDerior 
advantages  in  that  direction ;  but  I  also 
have  had  advantages,  and  from  personal 
observation  beg  to  state  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  convenience  is  the  source  of  love 
— in  the  tenth  case  it  is  propinquity." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  fervently.  "  I  will 
make  a  mental  note  of  your  observations, 
and  when  I  marry  a  plain  and  stupid  heiress 
perhaps  you  will  withdraw  them." 
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She  ignored  his  pleasantry. 

"  I  often  wonder,"  she  said,  thoughtfully, 
"  why  somebody  or  other  does  not  fall  in 
love  with  Agnes  Winter." 

After  a  pause  he  put  forward  a  suggestion. 

*'  Because  she  will  not  let  him,  perhaps." 

"  That  may  be  so,  but  surely  a  sensible 
man  does  not  wait  to  be  allowed." 

"  The  question,"  he  answered,  with  mock 
gravity,  "  is  rather  beyond  me.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  a  sensible  man  would  do, 
because  in  such  matters  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down  defininor  where  sense  beg-ins  and 
foolishness  ends.  The  man  who  got  Agnes 
Winter  would  be  sensible,  however  he 
did  it." 

Presently  the  girl  went  to  dress  for 
dinner,  leaving  her  brother  standing  at  the 
window  whistling  softly  beneath  his  breath. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A   EEUNIOK 

TF  there  had  been  any  doubts  entertained 
or  discussed  as  to  the  presentability 
of  Claud  Tyars  in  polite  circles,  these  were 
destined  to  an  instant  removal  when  that 
individual  entered  the  drawing-room  of 
No.    105  Brook  Street. 

His  dress,  if  it  erred  at  all,  did  so  on 
the  side  of  a  too  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  latest  dictates  of  society.  His  manners 
were  those  of  a  travelled  and  experienced 
English  gentleman.  That  is  to  say,  he 
was    polite     without     eagerness,    pleasant 
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without  gush,  semi  -  iuterested,  semi  -  in- 
differeut. 

Oswin  Grace  advanced  to  meet  him  with 
a  quick  glance  of  satisfaction  at  his  irre- 
proachable get-up,  which  Tyars  showed  no 
sign  of  having  detected. 

The  necessary  introductions  were  made, 
and  Tyars  displayed  the  same  perfect 
knowledge  of  social  habits  up  to  date. 
His  bow  was  a  bow  pure  and  simple,  and 
to  the  admiral  he  offered  his  hand  in 
a  calm,  decisive  way,  which  somewhat  in- 
terfered wiih  the  old  gentleman's  dignified 
coldness.  There  was  no  bungling  over 
this  most  ungraceful  and  difficult  social 
duty. 

"  I  think,"  said  Helen  at  once,  with  a 
characteristic  desire  to  make  things  pleasant, 
"  that  we  have  met  before." 

She  was  looking  up  at  Tyars,  who  being 
very  tall  stood  a  head  higher  than  any  one 
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ill  the  room,  and  in  her  eyes  there  was  no 
speculation,  no  searching  into  the  recesses 
of  her  memory.  The  remark  was  without 
interrogative  hesitation.  It  was  the  assertion 
of  a  fact  well  known  to  her,  and  yet  her 
colour  changed. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Tyars ;  "I  had  the 
pleasure  of  dancing  with  you  on  several 
occasions  at  the  Commemoration  three  years 
ago." 

"  But  you  are  not  an  Oxford  man  !  "  put 
in  Lieutenant  Grace. 
"  No." 

He  did  not  seem  to  think  it  worth  while 
mentioning  that  his  name  was  on  the  books 
of  the  sister  University. 

"  What  a  good  memory  you  have,  Mr. 
Tyars ! "  observed  Miss  Agnes  Winter  in 
a  smooth  soft  voice.  "  Perhaps  you  can 
help  mine.  Have  we  met  before  ?  I 
know  your  face." 
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He  turned  to  her  with  a  smile  in  which 
there  was  no  light  of  dawning  recollection. 

"  Hardly,"  he  replied.  "  But  you  were 
sittinsr   in   the   middle  of  the  last  row    of 

o 

the  stalls  at  a  performance  of  Hamlet  last 
autumn." 

"Now  I  remember,"  interrupted  Miss 
Winter,  with  her  pleasant  laugh  ;  "  of  course. 
Please  don't  tell  me  any  more.  My  stall 
was  number — number  two  hundred  and 
sixty  .   .  .  ? " 

"  Four,"  suggested  Tyars,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  in.  reality  no  suggestion 
at  all. 

"  Yes ;  two  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
There  was  an  empty  seat  on  my  right  hand." 

"  And  an  old  gentleman  occupied  that  on 
your  left." 

"  My  father,"  she  explained  simply,  but 
in  the  tone  of  her  pleasant  voice  there  was 
something  which  made  Tyars  look  gravely 
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at  her  with  a  very  slight  bow  as  if  in 
apology.  Oswin  Grace  glanced  at  his  sister 
with  raised  eyebrows,  and  she  nodded 
almost  imperceptibly.  He  had  not  heard 
of  old  Mr.  Winter's  death. 

In  less  skilled  hands  this  incident  mig-ht 
have  led  to  an  awkward  silence,  but  Agnes 
Winter  had  not  spent  ten  years  of  her  life 
in  a  whirl  of  society  for  nothing.  She  knew 
that  one's  own  feelings  are  of  a  strictly 
individual  value. 

"  You,"  she  continued,  "  took  the  vacant 
seat."  >. 

There  was  something  very  like  a  question 
in  her  glance.  Oswin  Grace  did  not  look 
pleased,  and  his  eyes  turned  from  one  face 
to  the  other  searchingly.  Then  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  received  an  answer  to  her 
query,  for  she  turned  to  Helen  and  launched 
into  narration  gaily. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  why  these 
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details  are  engraven  so  indelibly  upon  such 
a  poor  substance  as  my  memory.  It  was 
rather  a  grand  night  ;  royalty  was  present, 
and  the  theatre  was  almost  full.  In  front 
of  me  were  two  men  who  did  not  appear  to 
be  taking  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  play, 
for  one  was  drawing  something  which  I 
took  to  be  a  map  upon  his  programme  ..." 

"  It  ?vas  a  map,"  confessed  Tyars,  lightly. 

"  While  he  whispered  earnestly  at  inter- 
vals to  his  companion.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  go  and  look  for  Livingstone,  which 
suggestion  was  not  well  received.  At  last 
he  turned  round.  I  thougrht  he  was 
admiring,  or  at  least  noticing,  the  new 
diamond  star  in  my  hair,  but  subsequent 
events  proved  that  he  was  looking  over  my 
head.  I  was  disappointed,"  she  added 
aside  to  Tyars. 

"  I    both     noticed    and     admired,"     he 
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exclaimed  in  self-defence.  "  There  were 
two  diamond  stars,  one  much  larger  than 
the  other." 

All,  except  Oswin,  laughed  at  this  feat 
of  memory. 

"  Well,"  continued  Miss  Winter,  in  her 
gentle  rippling  style,  "  at  the  first  interval 
this  irreproachable  young  man  left  his  seat, 
came  round,  turned  back  the  chair  next  to 
me,  and  s/tool'  .  .  .  hands  with  a  man  in  the 

The  pith  of  the  story  lay  in  its  narration, 
which  was  perfect.  The  lady  knew  her 
audience  as  an  able  actor  knows  his  house. 
By  some  subtle  trick  of  voice  the  incident 
was  made  to  redound  to  Tyars'  credit,  while 
its  tone  was  distinctly  against  him.  The 
easy,  cheery,  honest  humour  of  voice  and 
expression  was  irresistible.  Even  the 
admiral  laughed — as  much  as  he  ever 
laughed   at  a  joke  not  related  by  himself. 
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"  He  was,"  explained  Tyars  in  his  unsatis- 
factory way,  "  a  friend  of  mine." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened  hy 
Salter,  who  came  forward  as  if  he  were 
going  to  snatch  at  his  forelock  and  report 
that  he  had  come  on  board  ;  but  he 
evidently  recollected  himself  in  time,  and 
announced  that  dinner  was  ready. 

As  they  were  moving  towards  the  door, 
Oswin  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Where  is  Muorains  ?  "  he  ashed. 

"  On  the  mat,"  replied  Tyars.  "  He  was 
rather  shy,  and  preferred  waiting  for  a 
special  invitation.  He  is  not  quite  at  home 
on  carpets  yet." 

*'I  have  heard  about  Muormns,"  said 
Helen  to  Tyars  as  they  went  down-stairs 
together,  "  and  am  quite  anxious  to  make 
his  acquaintance.'"' 

So  Muggins  was  introduced  to  his  new 
friends,    standing   gravely   on   the   dining- 
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room  hearthrug  with  his  sturdy  legs  set 
well  apart,  his  stump  of  a  tail  jerking 
nervously  at  times,  and  his  pink-rimmed 
eyes  upraised  appealingly  to  his  master's 
face.  He  was  endeavouring  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  to  understand  who  all  these 
well-dressed  people  were,  and  why  he  was 
forced  into  such  sudden  social  prominence. 
Moreover,  he  was  desirous  of  acquitting 
himself  well ;  and  that  smell  of  ox-tail  soup 
was  somewhat  distracting  to  a  seafarer. 

He  formed  the  subject  of  conversation 
while  this  same  soup  was  being  discussed, 
and  Tyars  was  almost  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject,  somewhat  to  the  amusement  of 
Miss  Agnes  Winter,  who  was  not  a  great 
lover  of  dogs. 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  pleasantly, 
and  many  subjects  were  discussed  with 
greater  or  less  edification.  Miss  Winter 
seemed    to    take    the   lead,    in    virtue    of 
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her  seniority  over  the  young  hostess, 
touching  upon  many  things  with  her  light 
and  airy  jirecision,  her  gay  philosophy,  her 
gentle  irony.  Helen  was  graver  in  her 
conversation,  lacking  the  dexterity  of  Miss 
Winter  in  dealing  with  every  subject  as  if 
at  one  time  she  had  studied  it  and  thouo-ht 
upon  it.  Oswin  was  lightest  in  his  touch 
of  them  all,  for  he  treated  most  things  in 
life  from  a  farcical  point  of  view — at  least 
in  conversation.  And  upon  every  subject 
Claud  Tyars  seemed  to  know  something. 
In  the  recesses  of  his  singular  memory 
there  seemed  to  be  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  experience,  reading,  hearsay,  and  know- 
ledge. Great  facts  were  mixed  up  and 
stored  side  by  side  with  trivial  details.  He 
was  as  intimate  with  the  words  of  Hamlet 
as  he  was  posted  up  in  the  details  of  Miss 
Winter's  toilet  on  the  occasion  of  that  play 
being  acted  in  London  a  year  before. 
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When  the  two  ladies  left  the  dinii]g-room, 
they  carried  with  them  the  imjDression  that 
Claud  Tyars  was  quite  unlike  any  man  they 
had  ever  met.  It  was  difficult  to  define  in 
the  possession  of  what  qualities  this  differ- 
ence lay,  but  both  alike  were  vaguely 
conscious  of  that  fascination  which  is 
exercised  by  utter  naturalness.  It  was  in 
his  complete  unconsciousness  of  any  differ- 
ence that  Claud  Tyars  was  different  from 
other  men.  He  was  in  perfect  ignorance 
of  his  own  individuality.  In  his  heart  he 
rather  prided  himself  upon  being  eminently 
commonplace.  From  a  desire  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  the  crowd  he  made  himself 
remarkable  ;  because  his  indifference  was  too 
wide-spread  to  be  natural.  Many  of  us  are 
in  the  habit  of  assuming  an  indifference  we 
do  not  alw^ays  feel,  others  exaggerate  the 
same  feeling ;  but  in  none  can  such  be 
universal.      Tyars    made    the    mistake*   of 
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being  universally  indifferent.  There  was 
no  subject  except  Muggins  in  which  he 
evinced  the  slightest  continuous  interest ; 
and  the  impression  conveyed  to  an  acute 
observer,  such  as  Miss  Winter  (or  Helen 
Grace  in  a  minor  degree),  was  that  in  reality 
his  mind  was  possessed  by  one  absorbing 
interest.  For  some  reason  he  wished  to 
pass  as  a  man  possessing  no  particular 
purpose  iu  life,  and  his  endeavours  took 
the  form  of  an  universal  indifference  which 
was  too  perfect  to  be  human.  The  im- 
pression he  unconsciously  conveyed  was 
that  instead  of  being  purposeless  his  life 
and  being  were  absorbed  by  one  unique 
interest  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  What 
this  interest  might  be  the  two  girls  could 
not  tell,  and  over  this  question  each  specu- 
lated in  her  own  way  as  they  mounted  the 
softly-carpeted  stairs  in  silence. 

The  drawing-room  was  now  lighted   by 
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a  large  pink-sbaded  lamp  wLicli  cast  its 
mellow  glow  downwards  upon  a  table 
artistically  disorderly  in  its  comfortable 
cbaos  of  literature  and  woman's  dainty 
work.  Despite  her  thirty  years  Agnes 
Winter  drew  forward  a  low  chair,  and 
seated  herself  beside  the  table  in  the  full 
glow  of  the  lamp  ;  taking  up  an  illustrated 
magazine,  and  turning  the  pages  idly. 
Helen  went  towards  the  piano,  which  was 
always  open  in  silent  invitation.  She  did 
not  seek  any  music,  but  sat  down  and 
played  snatches  of  anything  that  came  into 
her  head,  while  her  dainty  foot  pressed  the 
soft  pedal  continuously.  This  habit  of 
making  muflBed  music  was  the  outcome  of 
her  father's  slumberous  ways  after  dinner. 

"  Helen ! " 

The  girl  did  not  answer  at  once,  but 
continued  her  rambling  melody,  while  Miss 
Winter  turned  to  the  magazine  aoain. 

O  O 
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"  Yes,"  she  said  at  Icugth,  making  the 
music-stool  revolve. 

"  Why,"  asked  Agnes  Winter  without 
looking  up,  "  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you 
had  met  Mr.  Tyars  before  ? " 

The  girl  appeared  to  have  expected  the 
question  ;  her  reply  was  quite  ready,  and 
almost  forestalled  the  words. 

"  Why  should  I  have  thought  of  con- 
necting the  Mr.  Tyars  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  with  the  second  mate  Tyars  of 
the  merchantman  Martial  ?  " 

"  No  ...  of  course  it  was  hardly  likely. 
But  you  recognized  him  at  once,  I  suppose?" 
"  Yes— I  think  so." 

"I    do  not   remember,"    continued    Miss 
Winter,  casually,  "  that  you  ever  mentioned 
having  met  him." 
"No?" 

Helen   turned  again  upon   the  revolving 
stool,  and  sought  the  soft  pedal. 
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"  No  !  "  answered  Miss  AVinter,  leanino; 
suddenly  back,  and  dropping  her  two  hands 
into  her  hip.  Her  dark,  intelligent  eyes 
were  raised  thoughtfully  towards  the  young 
girl,  who  was  now  playing  a  minuet  with 
great  precision.     "  No  ;  I  think  not." 

Although  Helen  continued  playing  for 
some  time  Miss  AVinter  did  not  resume  her 
book.  She  sat  in  the  comfortable  chair  quite 
motionless,  apparently  buried  in  thought. 

It  was  Helen  who  at  length  broke  the 
silence,  rising  and  coming  into  the  rosy 
circle  of  lamplight. 

"  Agnes,"  she  said,  "  I  wonder  why  that 
man  has  .   .   .  taken  to  the  sea  ?  " 

The  elder  lady  allowed  herself  the  luxury 
of  some  moments'  thought. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  at  length, 
altering  her  posture  smoothly  ;  "  caid,"  she 
added  lightly,  "  I  don't  care." 

They    remained    thus    looking    at   each 
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other.  There  was  a  slight  smile  upon  Miss 
Winter's  face,  her  red  lips  were  parted 
pleasantly.  After  all,  she  did  right  in 
drawing  her  chair  close  to  the  lamp — she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  its  searching  light. 
Her  complexion  was  of  that  clean  pink  and 
white  which  never  alters,  never  burns  in 
the  summer  or  grows  rough  in  winter ;  and 
her  features  were  round  and  pleasantly  full. 
She  was  the  sort  of  woman  to  look  well 
with  gray  hair  fifteen  years  later  than  the 
period  at  which  Tyars  met  her.  As  a  girl 
she  probably  gave  promise  of  future  stout- 
ness, as  a  woman  she  had  failed  to  keep  the 
promise,  and  remained  tolerably  slim.  The 
small  white  hands  and  arms,  dropped  idly 
in  her  lap,  had  a  clever  dexterous  air  with 
them.  The  majority  of  her  friends  looked 
upon  Agnes  Winter  as  a  woman  who  was 
not  likely  to  make  an  egregious  error  in  life. 
The    slight    smile   with    which    she    en- 
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countered  her  companion's  grave  glance 
might  have  aggravated  persons  to  whom  her 
character  was  superficially  known.  Its  tenor 
was  almost  ironical.  Helen,  however,  con- 
tinued gazing  gravely  down  at  the  pleasant 
whole  without  heeding  the  irony  of  the  eyes. 

"  Is  he  not  peculiar  ?  "  she  said  at  length, 
with  a  little  backward  jerk  of  the  head. 

"  Very !  Most  peculiar,  I  consider  him. 
Nevertheless  I  like  him." 

"  He  is  very  gentlemanly,"  suggested 
Helen,  moving  away  to  clear  a  small  table 
for  the  coffee-tray. 

"Yes,"  murmured  Miss  Winter.  "And 
I  think  he  has  an  object  .  .  .  He  would 
like  us  to  think  that  he  has  not — but  I 
think  he  has." 

"  What  sort  of  an  object  ?  " 

"An  object  in  life,  my  dear." 

Helen  came  forward  carrying  a  small 
Chinese  table. 
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"  I  suppose  we  all  have  that." 

"Not  all  of  us,  Helen,"  corrected  Miss 
Winter,  with  a  slight  suspicion  of  bitterness. 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Tyars' 
object  in  life  to  be  ?  " 

Miss  Winter  shruo-ofed  her  shoulders. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  conception," 
she  replied  ;  "  no  doubt  we  shall  find  out 
in  time.  Men  cannot  conceal  an  honest 
purpose  for  very  long.     It  leaks  out." 

Helen  took  up  her  work,  and  presently 
found  a  comfortable  chair  which  she  brouo;ht 
forward  beside  the  little  table.  But  she  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  ply  her  needle  very 
steadily.  After  a  few  stitches  her  fingers 
became  idle.  She  raised  her  head,  and 
although  her  eyes  were  apparently  fixed 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  w^all,  she  did  not 
give  one  the  impression  of  seeing  anything. 
Her  gaze  had  the  appearance  of  penetrating 
the  wall,  piercing  through  the  thick  vapours 
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of  earth,  and  soaring  away  into  etliereal 
depths  unknown.  At  the  same  time  she 
seemed  to  be  listening.  Her  face  was  like 
that  of  a  child  told  by  her  nurse  to  listen 
for  the  beat  of  an  anoel's  wing. 

Miss  Winter  glanced  up,  and  immediately 
returned  to  the  perusal  of  her  magazine. 
She  knew  that  expression  of  Helen's  face, 
and  had  once  laughingly  told  her  that  when 
she  thought  deeply  she  seemed  to  expect 
the  ideas  to  come  flying  down  from  heaven, 
for  she  looked  and  listened  for  them  as  if 
they  were  birds. 

At  length  the  girl  stirred  and  gave  forth  a 
little  short,  practical  sigh. 

"Well,"  inquired  Miss  Winter,  pleasantly, 
"  what  is  the  result  of  that  ? " 

"  Of  what  ? " 

"  Of  that  meditation," 

Helen  put  in  a  few  stitches  before  reply- 
ing frankly — 
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"  I  wish  I  knew  his  object." 

"  I  do  not  suppose,"  said  the  elder  woman 
in  a  consolatory  tone,  "  that  it  will  prove 
very  interesting.  It  is  probably  a  very 
commonplace  object — the  most  common- 
place of  all  perhaps,  money.  After  the 
age  of  thirty  few  of  lis  care  for  anything 
else,  and  I  should  set  him  down  at  thirty- 
two." 

Helen  shook  her  head  in  gentle  negation, 
but  did  not  make  any  further  protest.  She 
turned  to  her  work  again,  and  sewed  for  a 
considerable  time  in  silence.  Once  she 
raised  her  head  as  if  about  to  speak,  but  the 
words  came  not  forth.  A  second  time  she 
raised  her  head  and  spoke  slowly  in  such  a 
way  that  no  interruption  M^as  permissible. 

"I  am  interested,"  she  said,  "in  the 
matter,  because  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that 
whatever  Mr.  Tyars'  object  in  life  may  be, 
Oswin  will  be  drawn  into  it  sooner  or  later. 
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I  don't  know  from  whence  I  got  the  idea, 
but  that  is  my  distinct  inpression.  Did 
you  notice  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at 
Ovwin  ?  He  seemed  to  be  watching  him, 
studying  him,  drawing  him  out." 

"  As  if,"  suggested  Miss  Winter,  keenly, 
"  he  were  examining  him  for  some  special 
object." 

"  Yes.-     Then  you  noticed  it  ?  " 

Agnes  Winter  nodded  her  head  gravely. 

"  I  almost  wish,"  said  Helen,  after  a  short 
pause  in  which  they  had  both  recalled  in 
silent  thought  the  small  incidents  of  the 
evening ;  "I  almost  wish,  Agnes,  that  he 
had  not  come." 

This  was  greeted  with  a  short  laugh — 
the  fearless  lauo-h  of  a  woman  who  knows 
her  will  to  be  strono;er  than  the  averap^e  will 
of  man. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  .  .  .  because  of  his  object.     This 
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purposeless  man  came  here  to-night  not 
because  he  happened  to  have  nothing  better 
to  do,  not  because  he  was  too  indifferent 
to  refuse  Oswin's  invitation,  but  for  some 
specific  reason." 

"  Now,"  observed  Miss  Winter,  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact  voice,  "  you  are  exaggerating 
matters.     There  is  no  o-reater  mistake  to  be 

o 

made  than  to  assio;n  motives  indiscrimin- 
ately.  Most  people  have  no  motives  at  all, 
some  of  us  have  them  occasionally,  but 
nobody  has  a  chronic  purpose." 

"Mr.  Tyars  has  a  chronic  purpose,  that 
is  why  he  is  different  from  other  people," 
persisted  Helen. 

There  was  a  pleasant  confidence  about 
Miss  Winter.  Perhaps  it  was  merely  a 
conversational  attribute  of  no  great  influ- 
ential power,  but  it  frequently  obtained  for 
her  the  credit  of  knowins:  more  about  her 
subject  than  was  really  the  case. 
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"  No,"  she  said  calmly ;  "  he  is  different 
from  other  people  because  his  appearance  is 
singular.  His  height  is  decidedly  above  the 
average,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  solid  force 
about  him  which  may  mean  great  strength 
of  will,  or  it  may  be  only  a  matter  of 
physical  bulk.  He  wears  a  beard,  and  beards 
are  not  the  fashion  just  now,  even  in  the 
navy.  That,  my  dear,  is  why  Mr.  Tyars  is 
different  from  other  people." 

She  stopped  and  seemed  to  await  a  reply, 
which,  however,  was  not  forthcoming.  Then 
suddenly  she  descended  to  a  feminine 
detail. 

"  I  like  his  beard,"  she  added,  "  it  is  trim 
and  manly." 

This  observation  Helen  was  pleased  to 
imore.  She  was  still  meditating  over  the 
expression  of  Tyars'  face  while  he  happened 
to  be  lookino:  at  her  brother  Oswin.  She 
could   not  explain  it  to  herself,  but  there 
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was  something  disquieting  in  the  attention 
accorded  by  this  man  to  his  new  friend.  It 
was  not  only,  as  she  had  exphiined  to  Miss 
Winter,  that  Tyars  was  watching  Oswin 
Grace,  but  there  was  in  the  man's  steady 
eyes  a  gleam  of  distinct  purpose.  She  had 
seen  this  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had 
caught  it  in  transit,  and  in  the  momentary 
flash  of  misapprehension  had  been  quite 
unable  to  define  its  meaning. 

"I  should  think,"  she  said  at  last,  "that 
he  is  a  man  of  very  strong  will." 

Miss  Winter  smiled  meditatively. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  she  answered,  "  to  tell  on 
such  a  short  acquaintance.  Men  are  like 
bottles  of  wine.  One  should  not  judge 
them  from  the  appearance  of  the  sawdust 
they  carry." 

"  Still,  I  think  that  on  further  acquaint- 
ance one  would  find  a  strong  will  beneath 
Mr.   Tyars'  pleasant  suavity." 
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"  Perhaps  so." 

"  I  should  be  rather  afraid  to  count  upon 
the  contrary,"  said  Helen. 

Again  Miss  Winter  smiled  in  a  pleasant, 
indifferent  way,  which  in  some  degree  made 
the  conversation  trivial  in  its  bearing. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  murmured,  reassuringly;  "  I 
think  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  match  myself 
against  Mr.  Ty—  .  .  ." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Tyars  came  in,  followed  by  the  admiral. 
They  had  come  up  the  thickly-carpeted 
stairs  without  speaking. 


W 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DOUBTS. 

ISS  AVINTER  looked  ujd  with  a  smile 
and  met  Tyars'  smiling  eyes. 
There  Nvas  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 
had  heard.  The  matter  did  not  present 
itself  to  her  mind  in  the  light  of  a  question. 
She  knew,  and  over  this  certainty  she  was 
thinking  with  all  the  rapidity  of  her  sex 
and  kind.  Woman  of  the  world  as  she  was, 
she  acted  promptly  :  if  a  placid  inactivity 
can  be  prompt  and  may  be  so  denominated. 
It  is  dangerous  to  lay  down  a  comprehensive 
rule  for  anything  or  any  crisis  in  life ;  but 
it  seems  that  calmness  is  a  great  factor  in 
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human  progress.  One  would  conclude  in 
a  small  way,  from  small  experience,  that  the 
people  who  do  good  in  the  world  and  get 
on  therein  are  those  who  keep  calm  "  when 
breezes  blow,"  and  do  almost  nothing. 
Almost — mind  you — not  quite  nothing  ! 
It  is  such  as  these  w^ho  act  rightly  when  the 
moment  comes.  They  are  the  reserve  of  our 
great  human  army,  and  from  a  military 
point  of  view  it  is  well  to  consider  in  whose 
hands  rests  the  command  of  the  reserve. 
He  should  be  the  best  man  upon  the  field. 

"We  have,"  said  Tyars,  pleasantly,  ad- 
dressing both  ladies  at  once,  "  been  talking- 
most  unmitigated  '  shop.' " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  rejDlied  Miss  Winter, 
"  that  gentlemen  always  do.  The  seed  that 
runs  to  waste  in  gossip  with  us,  sprouts  into 
sturdy  vegetable  '  shop  '  with  men." 

The  admiral,  who  was  at  times  a  little 
testy  after  a  good  dinner,  lifted  his  white 
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head  and  mentally  measured  this  youth 
who  dared  to  place  his  own  knowledge  of 
maritime  matters  upon  a  level  with  that  of 
an  old  sea-dog  like  himself — who  dared, 
moreover,  to  class  the  two  under  the 
opprobrious  term  of  "  shop." 

"Then,"  he  said  in  a  throaty  voice  as  he 
seated  himself,  "  I  suppose  you  call  your- 
self quite  a  sailor  despite  your  Cambridge 
honours." 

"Not  in  your  presence." 

Helen  looked  up  sharply  over  her  cofFee- 
tray.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
there  were  irony  or  not  in  the  smile  with 
w^hich  Tyars  looked  down  at  his  host.  The 
old  man  took  the  remark  as  a  compliment, 
in  which  s^^irit  it  had  to  all  appearances 
been  made. 

"The  sea,"  he  said  in  a  pleasanter  tone, 
"  is  like  a  woman.  Young  men  think  they 
understand  it,  old  men  know  they  don't ! " 
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"  And,"  put  in  Miss  Winter  between  sips 
of  coffee,  "  like  us  its  mystery  lies  in  its 
simplicity."  .  .  .  She  turned  towards  Tyars, 
who  was  standing  over  her  with  a  j)late  of 
biscuits.  As  she  took  one  she  looked  up  at 
him  for  a  moment.  "  In  both  cases,"  she 
said,  "  the  superficial  is  honoured  by  too 
small  an  attention.  ]\Ien  look  too  much 
beneath  the  surface  for  events  that  come 
from  outside." 

"I  have  been  told,"  he  answered,  "that 
a  good  sailor  learns  to  take  things  as  they 
come  without  seeking  to  learn  from  whence 
they  do  so." 

"  Do  you  take  sugar  ? "  inquired  Helen, 
in  her  downright  way. 

"  Or,"  added  Miss  Winter,  without  look- 
ing up,  "  will  you  take  your  coffee  as  it 
comes  ? " 

Tyars    had     crossed    the    room    towards 

Helen.     He  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder 
VOL.  I.  8 
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after  having  received  his  cup  from  her 
steady  white  fingers. 

"  Seeing,"  he  said  to  Miss  Winter,  "  from 
whence  it  comes,  I  think  I  will." 

She  laughed,  and  answered  nothing. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  the  words  he 
had  probably  overheard  on  entering  the 
room.  There  was  a  pause  and  a  silence 
such  as  succeeds  the  whistle  and  the  ring 
of  steel  when  two  fencers  lower  their  foils 
and  breathe  hard.  At  this  moment  Oswin 
Grace  entered  the  room  carrying  some 
books,  of  which  there  had  been  a  question 
at  the  table.  At  his  heels  came  Muggins, 
who,  however,  paused  upon  the  threshold 
and  watched  his  master's  face. 

"  Let  him  come  in,"  said  Helen  to  Tyars. 

And  so  Muggins  joined  the  party,  and 
went  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  calm 
ignorance  of  the  undercurrents  of  social 
intercourse.    He  was  pleasant  and  courteous, 
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as  was  his  invariable  habit,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  analyze  his  motives  or  to  insinuate 
that  sweet  biscuits  are  pleasant  fare  after 
hard  tack  and  rusty,  warm  water.  He  soon 
discovered  that  Miss  Winter  failed  to 
recognize  his  manifold  virtues,  but  this 
omission  was  repaired  by  Helen,  whose  silk 
train  was  offered  for  his  comfort.  With 
that  air  of  philosophic  surprise  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  kind  he  accepted  the 
proffered  seat,  and,  I  regret  to  state,  snored 
rather  loudlv  during  the  evening. 

As  the  time  went  on,  passing  pleasantly 
enough  in  that  vague  and  general  conversa- 
tion which  vanishes  as  soon  as  intimacy 
begins,  Miss  Winter  noticed  how  very  little 
Tyars  spoke  of  himself.  This  reticence  was 
almost  a  fault,  and  it  may  as  well  be  stated 
at  once  that  so  far  from  possessing  a  motive 
was  Tyars,  that  he  was  quite  unaware 
of  the  peculiarity.     It  was   a   mere    habit 
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acquired  from  ca  continuous  intercourse  with 
men   below    him  in  the    moral    and   social 
scale.     He  had  dropped  into  a  way  of  treat- 
ing everything  from    an  impersonal   point 
of  view,   which   in    time   is   calculated    to 
aggravate  the  listener.     Discussions  carried 
on  in  such  a  spirit  are  in  reality  desperately 
futile,  because  if  we  do  not  frankly  take  the 
world  from  a  personal  point  of  view  we  shall 
not    ffet   much   instruction   from   it.     Miss 
Winter  went  so   far  as  to  place  him   once 
or  twice  in  such  a  position  that  his  own 
personal  opinion,  or  the  result  of  individual 
experience,  would    have  been   the  simplest 
answer,  but  he  invariably  quoted  from  the 
experience   of  some    vague    and    unnamed 
acquaintance.     Admiral  Grace  was  the  only 
person  who  really  succeeded  in  getting   a 
piece  of  personal  information,  and  this  by 
the  bluntest  direct  question. 

"  I  once,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  was 
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on  a  committee  with  a  west -country  baronet 
of  your  name — a  Sir  Wilbert  Tyars — is  he 
any  relation  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Tyars  answered,  with  just  suffi- 
cient interest  to  prove  his  utter  indifference. 
"  Yes  ;  he  is  my  uncle." 

There  \vas  a  short  pause ;  some  further 
remark  was  evidently  expected. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  for  many  years," 
he  added,  closing  the  incident. 

When  Miss  Winter's  carriage  was  an- 
nounced at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  Tyars  rose 
and  said  good-night  with  an  unemotional 
ease  which  might  equally  have  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  intimacy  or  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  formal  social  debt. 

When  Agnes  AA  inter  came  down-stairs 
arrayed  in  a  soft  diaphanous  arrangement 
of  Indian  silk  he  was  gone,  and  the  three 
young  people,  as  they  bade  each  other  good- 
night in  the  hall,  were  conscious  of  a  feeling 
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of  insufficiency.  None  of  the  three  at- 
tempted to  define  this  sensation  even  to 
themselves,  but  it  was  not  mere  curiosity — 
not  that  vulgar  curiosity  which  attracts  all 
human  beings  to  a  drawn  curtain.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  Claud  Tyars'  name  was 
not  mentioned  again  in  the  house  after  the 
front-door  had  closed  behind  him.  And 
yet  every  person  who  had  seen  him  that 
evening  was  thinking  of  him  ;  upon  them 
all  the  impress  of  his  singular  individuality 
had  been  left. 

"  'Ain't  wot  I'd  call  a  sailor  man  neither," 
muttered  old  Salter,  thoughtfully  scratching 
his  stubbly  chin  with  a  two-shilling  piece 
which  happened  to  be  in  his  hand  as  he 
returned  to  the  pantry  after  closing  the 
front-door.  "  And  yet  there's  grit  in  him. 
Sort  o'  *  bad  weather '  man,  I'm  thinking." 

Oswin's  reflections  as  he  undressed  and 
slowly  prepared  for  sleep  were  of  a  mixed 
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character.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  the 
visit  of  his  late  shipmate  had  been  an 
entire  success.  His  own  personal  interest 
in  the  man  had  in  no  way  diminished,  but 
the  light  of  feminine  eyes  cast  upon  their 
friendship  had  brought  that  difference  which 
always  comes  to  our  male  acquaintances 
when  we  introduce  them  to  our  women- 
folk. 

Claud  Tyars  in  flannel  shirt  and  duck 
trousers  on  the  deck  of  the  Martial  was  in 
Oswin  Grace's  estimation  the  personification 
of  all  that  is  manly  and  brave ;  but  the 
same  individual  in  eveniiig  dress,  treading 
soft  carpets  instead  of  washed-out  planks, 
talkino;  in  a  smooth  voice  instead  of  shout- 
ing  orders,  was  quite  a  diff"erent  mau.  He 
admitted  to  himself  that  Tyars  seemed  to 
be  as  much  at  home  in  the  one  place  as  in 
the  other.  And  he  failed  perhaps  to  see 
that  the   reason    of  this    subtle  feeling  of 
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antagonism  was  not  so  deeply  hidden  after 
all.  It  lay  in  the  simple  fact  that  that  side 
of  Claud  Tyars'  character  which  can  only 
be  described  as  the  dominant — the  un- 
conscious but  arbitrary  influence  wielded 
by  him — was  eminently  desirable  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  distinctly  out  of  place  in 
a  drawing-room,  presided  over  by  a  young 
lady. 

Grace  knew  that  his  father  had  been 
prejudiced  against  Tyars  because  he  was  a 
merchant  sailor  and  a  second  mate  ;  qualijB.- 
cations  which  are  hardly  recommendations 
in  a  drawing-room.  He  suspected  that 
Helen  was  not  entirely  free  from  this  same 
preconceived  opinion,  and  probably  Agnes 
Winter  had  been  made  a  partner  in  the 
feeling.  Now  prejudice  is  a  hard  foe  to 
meet,  because  the  human  mind,  as  we  all 
know,  is  mighty  skilful  at  twisting  facts 
and  fancies  into  any  shape  but  the  right 
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one.  A  mistaken  prejudice  lias  before  now 
lasted  the  lifetime  of  its  victim — we  see  the 
work  of  prejudice  around  us  every  day. 
Oswin  Grace  was  a  sufficiently  close  ob- 
server of  human  nature  to  know  that  Claud 
Tyars  had  come  into  his  father's  house 
heavily  handicapped.  He  was  quite  aware 
that  his  late  companion  in  peril  had,  up  to 
seven  o'clock  that  evening,  been  looked 
upon  by  his  father,  his  sister,  and  Miss 
Agnes  Winter  as  a  person  who  was  not 
quite  a  gentleman.  The  cjuestion  now  was 
whether  the  last  four  hours  had  made  any 
difference  in  this  opinion ;  if  so,  what  dif- 
ference ?  He  had  intended  to  surprise  his 
family  with  the  manifest  fact  that  if  any 
Englishman  had  a  right  to  the  vague 
appellation,  Claud  Tyars  was  distinctly 
entitled  to  it.  Of  the  conveyance  of  this 
impression  Oswin  felt  confident,  but  he  was 
now  wondering  whether  they  had  found  out 
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what  sort  of  gentleman  be  was.  It  takes 
a  good  deal  less  than  four  hours  to  find  out 
whether  a  person  is  a  gentleman  or  not. 
I  imagine  that  it  could  be  done  in  four 
minutes,  for  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  in- 
stinct ;  but  it  is  quite  another  task  to 
judge  a  man  from  a  critical  point  of  view — 
to  decide  whether  one  likes  him  or  not. 
Respecting  his  father's  impressions  Grace 
was  not  very  anxious  ;  but  for  some  reason 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  define,  he  was 
desirous  of  hearing  what  Miss  Agnes  Winter 
thought  of  his  friend  Claud  Tyars.  He 
thought  that  he  had  detected  a  peculiar 
mutual  attraction  between  these  two.  Tyars 
addressed  his  conversation  more  frequently 
to  Miss  AViuter  than  to  any  one  else, 
although  he  had  in  his  manner  recognized 
Helen  as  the  only  sister  of  his  friend.  Miss 
AVinter  had  allowed  herself  to  be  interesterl 
in  his  remarks,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
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to  display  warmth  in  more  than  one  argu- 
ment in  which  he  came  out  the  best. 
Oswin  Grace  had  always  looked  upon  Miss 
Winter  as  a  firm  friend.  She  represented  in 
his  eyes  all  that  was  perfect  and  fascinating 
in  womanhood.  His  sister  he  looked  upon 
as  the  incarnation  of  2;entlenoss  and  o;ood- 
ness  ;  for  few  of  us,  unfortunately,  allow  our 
sisters  the  credit  of  being  either  perfect  or 
fascinating.  Although  he  had  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Agnes  Winter  was  his 
senior  by  some  years,  his  feelings  towards 
her  were  more  akin  to  love  than  to  anvthinff 
else.  Their  mutual  relationship  was  one  of 
those  strange  and  dangerous  anomalies  that 
mislead  men,  and  have  misled  them  since 
the  days  of  Plato.  It  will  not  be  recorded 
what  the  world  had  to  say  about  them,  for 
that  has  remarkably  little  to  do  with  the 
case.  The  world  is  pleased  to  pass  off 
opinions  as  facts  ;  and  in  this  case  opinion 
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carried  no  weight,  while  the  only  fact  of 
solid  w^orth  is  that  they  were  close  friends. 
Oswin  Grace  did  not  give  one  the  impression 
that  he  w'as  suffering  under  blighted  hopes ; 
he  displayed  none  of  tJiose  petty  jealousies, 
none  of  those  airs  of  proprietorship,  with 
which  lovers  harass  the  footsteps  of  the 
young  person  they  admire.  He  had  noticed 
this  subtle  sense  of  mutual  understandinof 
between  the  two  persons  whom  he  con- 
sidered at  that  moment  t^  be  his  dearest 
friends  upon  earth,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a 
slight  pang  of  jealousy. 

At  all  events  he  realized  that  Miss 
Winter's  judgment  of  Claud  Tyars  was,  of 
the  three,  the  most  likely  to  be  free  from 
prejudice.  If  there  w^as  in  his  heart  the 
slightest  feeling  of  jealousy  he  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman,  and  too  loyal,  to 
allow  such  thoughts  to  influence  his  friend- 
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ship  for  Tyars,  whom  he  honestly  considered 
to  be  a  better  man  than  himself. 

A  German  writer  once  made  the  remark 
that  Prejudice  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy 
to  Truth  than  Falsehood  ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less in  partial  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
Oswin  Grace  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
defend  his  friend.  Most  of  us,  especially 
when  we  were  young,  have  experienced 
that  sense  of  helpless  disappointment  which 
almost  inevitably,  follows  upon  the  bringing 
too-ether  of  two  dear  friends  hitherto  un- 
known  to  each  other.  The  fact  of  possess- 
ino-  a  mutual  friend  is  not,  after  all,  such  a 
strong  and  unexceptional  tie  as  one  would 
imagine.  Grace  was  disappointed  by  the 
utter  want  of  enthusiasm  displayed  by  his 
sister  and  Miss  Winter  respecting  the  man 
whom  he  admired  enthusiastically  himself. 
He  had  purposely  refrained  from  singing 
Tyars'  praises  because  he  felt  confident  that 
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the  man  was  capable  of  winning  instant 
admiration  without  assistance.  Perhaps  he 
had  unconsciously  allowed  this  prejudice  to 
grow  up  against  him  in  his  blind  admiration 
for  one  whom  he  looked  upon  as  worthy 
of  universal  respect.  The  young  sailor  was 
now  burthened  by  unpleasant  doubts  as  to 
whether  Tyars  had  come  through  the  ordeal 
with  flying  colours.  He  ignored  the  great 
difference  in  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
meeting  with  Tyars  and  that  of  his  family. 
The  peculiar  position  of  making  a  man's 
acquaintance  by  saving  his  life  is  one  from 
which  a  cool  and  deliberate  criticism  can 
hardly  be  made.  From  the  very  first  he 
had  felt  himself  drawn  towards  the  incon- 
gruous castaway  whose  calm  reception  of 
events  was  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  every  brave  man.  The  friendship  had 
grown  from  this  tiny  germ  into  a  strong 
tree  upon  which  mutual  burdens  might  in 
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years  to  come  be  liung.  Tyars  had  come 
into  the  Brook  Street  drawino'-room  under 
more  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  no 
flourish  of  brave  trumpets.  Altogether  the 
circumstances  of  the  first  visit  were  asfainst 
him. 

Oswin  Grace  was  still  meditating  over 
these  things  when  sleep  overtook  him  ;  but 
he  had  in  the  meantime  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  see  Agnes  Winter  the  next  day. 


<s:^^,5%£^<^^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    *ARGO.' 

TT  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock  the  following 
"^  morning  when  Claud  Tyars  left  the 
door  of  the  quaint  old-fashioned  hotel  where 
he  was  staying  in  the  very  heart  of  London . 
The  usually  busy  streets  were  still  com- 
paratively empty.  Washed-out  housemaids 
in  washed-out  cotton  dresses  were  dusting 
the  front  door-steps  of  such  old-world  folks 
as  w^ere  content  to  continue  livino:  on  the 
eastern  precincts  of  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
As  the  young  fellow  walked  briskly 
through  some  quiet  streets  and  finally 
emers^ed   into  Holborn   he  was  smoking  a 
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cigarette  with  evident  enjoyment.  In  liis 
dress  there  was  this  mornins:  a  slisfht  sus;- 
gestion  of  the  yachtsman,  that  is  to  say, 
he  was  clad  in  blue  serge,  and  his  brown 
face  suggested  the  breezes  of  ocean.  Beyond 
that  there  was  nothing  to  seize  upon,  no 
clue  as  to  what  this  powerful  young  man's 
calling  or  profession,  tastes  or  habits,  might 
be.  He  stopped  occasionally  to  look  into 
the  shop-windows  with  the  leisurely  interest 
of  a  man  who  has  an  appointment  and 
plenty  of  time  upon  his  hands.  Any  one 
takino;  the  trouble  to  follow  him  would 
have  been  struck  with  the  singularity  of 
his  choice  in  the  matter  of  shop-windows. 
He  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  such 
establishments  as  a  general  dealer's  ware- 
house. There  is  a  large  grocer's  shop  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  Holborn,  half-way 
down,  and  here  he  stopped  for  a  consider- 
able time,  studying  with  great  attention  a 
VOL.  I.  9 
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brilliant  array  of  American  tinned  produce. 
A  tobacconist's  was  treated  with  slight  heed, 
while  the  wares  of  a  large  optician  appeared 
to  be  of  absorbino-  interest. 

o 

Thus  he  made  his  placid  way  eastward. 
At  about  nine  o'clock  he  was  nearino;  the 
General  Post-Office,  and  here  he  called  a 
hansom  cab.  Down  Cheapside,  Cornhill, 
Gracechurch  Street,  into  Eastcheap,  and  so 
on  to  Tower  Hill,  the  driver  guided  his 
e^dl-tempered  horse.  The  doors  of  St. 
Katherine's  Dock  had  been  open  only  a  few 
minutes  when  Tyars  passed  through  the 
buildinsf  into  the  London  Dock. 

On  the  quay,  under  an  iron -roofed  shed 
at  the  head  of  the  dock,  a  red-faced,  red- 
bearded,  clumsy  man  was  walking  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards  with  that  idle 
patience  which  soon  becomes  second  nature 
in  men  accustomed  to  waiting  for  weather 
and   tides.     When  he  perceived   Tyars  he 
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lurched  forward  to  meet  liim,  expectorating 
hurriedly  and  surreptitiously  with  the  evi- 
dent desire  of  concealing  from  one  side  of 
his  face  the  proceedings  of  the  other. 

Tyars  acknowledged  his  jerky  salutation 
with  a  pleasant  nod,  and  they  walked  away 
together.  This  burly  son  of  the  north  was 
the  man  wdth  whom  Tyars  had  exchaDged 
a  shake  of  the  hand  one  evening  in  a 
London  theatre  when  Miss  Winter  was 
seated  close  by. 

They  walked  the  whole  length  of  the 
dock,  avoiding  with  an  apparent  ease,  pitfalls 
in  the  \vay  of  ring-bolts,  steam-pipes,  and 
hawsers.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  basin, 
moored  to  a  buoy  in  mid-dock,  lay  a 
stranore-lookino;  little  steamer.  Her  chief 
characteristic  was  clumsiness — clumsiness 
of  hull,  clumsiness  of  spar,  and  general  top- 
heaviness.  An  initiated  eye  would  account 
for  it  at  once  by  the  fact  that  this  was  one 
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of  those  rare  anomalies  in  English  waters, 
a  wooden  steamer.  Her  bows  were  origin- 
ally very  LlufF,  and  being  now  heavily 
encased  in  an  outer  armour  of  thick  timber 
the  effect  was  the  reverse  of  pretty.  She 
was  rio-gfed  like  a  brio;,  and  her  tall,  old- 
fashioned  funnel,  rearing  its  white  form 
between  the  masts,  suggested  an  enlarged 
galley-chimney. 

Altogether  she  was  the  strans-est-lookino- 
craft  in  the  docks,  where  many  quaint  old 
ships  are  slowly  rotting  to  this  day.  The 
London  Dock  is  a  sort  of  maritime  home 
for  incurables.    Here  are  to  be  found  stranofe 

o 

constructions  of  oak  and  teak  and  pine ; 
experiments  in  iron,  abortions  in  steel. 
Commerce  has  almost  left  these  waters  for 
more  convenient  quarters  lower  down  the 
river,  and  here  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  each  and  every  one  with  its  past 
history   clinging    to    its    old-world    spars, 
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humming  through  its  hempen  rigging — here 
they  find  a  last  resting-phice  on  the  still 
and  slimy  water  ;  here  they  rock  no  more 
to  the  roll  of  ocean,  fio;ht  no  more  a2:iiinst 
adverse  winds  and  foul  weather.  Their 
jnouklerino;  decks  know  nut  now  the  tread 
of  quick  bare  feet,  their  bleached  ropes 
hang  idle,  for  the  fingers  that  grasped 
them  are  limp  and  mouldering.  The  grass 
is  peeping  up  between  the  stones  of  the 
quay,  where  in  days  gone  by  the  ever- 
increasing  wonders  of  India  oozed  odorously 
between  the  staves  of  their  clumsy  casks. 
The  jnggery  is  washed  out  from  the  crannies 
in  the  pavement,  the  plumbago  has  vanished 
from  the  walls,  and  through  the  vast  ware- 
houses reiojus  a  solemn  silence. 

All  thinofs   in   this   home    for  incurables 

O 

sufi'er  from  the  same  disease,  and  one  for 
which  there  is  alike  no  cure  and  no  mercy 
in  these  times.    A  deadly  slowness  pervades 
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them  all.  It  is  the  leprosy  branded  on  the 
old  sad  ships  and  written  on  the  rusted 
chains  of  the  old  hand-cranes,  now  utterly 
and  hopelessly  superseded  by  hydraulic 
power.  The  grim  warehouses  with  their 
narrow  entrances,  their  inconvenient  pas- 
sages and  awkward  doorways,  tell  the  same 
tale.  They  lack  the  power  of  speed  ;  when 
they  were  built  rapidity  was  not  a  human 
virtue. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Claud  Tyars  and  his 
uncouth  companion  stood  gazing  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  basin  towards  the  ugly 
steamer.  It  was  said  among  the  dock- 
labourers  and  custom-officers  that  the  vessel 
had  been  built  at  Trontheim  in  Norwav  for 
a  steam-whaler ;  that  she  had  been  bought 
by  an  Englishman,  and  was  now  being 
leisurely  fitted  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  red-haired  Scotchman  who  lived  on 
board.      Her   destination   was   a    profound 
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mystery.  Some  thought  that  she  was  to 
be  a  whaler,  specially  fitted  for  the  "  north 
water  " ;  others  boldly  stated  that  she  was 
destined  to  open  up  commerce  with  China 
by  the  North-east  passage.  But  it  was 
nobody's  business  to  inquire,  and  specula- 
tion is  a  form  of  conversation  much  affected 
by  persons  who  lounge  about  the  water's 
edge.  The  ship's  account  was  regularly 
paid  by  a  West-end  lawyer,  and  beyond 
that  the  Dock  Company  had  no  inclination 
to  inquire. 

"  I  think,"  said  Tyars,  critically,  as  he 
stood  examining  the  little  steamer,  "  that 
you  have  got  on  splendidly,  Peters.  She 
looks  almost  ready  for  sea." 

"  Ay  ..."  responded  the  red-faced  man 
slowly. 

He  was  no  oreat  conversationalist.     With 

O 

his  o-reat  head  bent  forward  he  stood  beside 

o 

the  tall,  straif^ht  man,  and  in  his   attitude 
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aud  demeanour  there  was  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  a  shaggy,  good-natured  bear. 
His  small  green  eyes,  deeply  hidden  beneath 
red-gray  brows,  twinkled  speculatively  as  he 
took  in  every  rope  and  spar. 

"  You  have  got  the  new  foremast  up,  I 
see.     A  orood  bit  of  wood  ?  " 

"Fine!" 

He  shook  his  head  sadly  from  side  to 
side  at  the  mere  thought  of  that  piece  of 
wood. 

"  And  the  standino;-rio'(yino-  is  all  uid  ? " 

"Ay..." 

"  And  the  running-rigging  ready  ?  " 

*'  Ay  ;  them  riggers  w^as  fools." 

Tyars  smiled  in  an  amused  way  and  said 
nothing. 

A  boat  now  put  oft'  from  the  strange 
steamer  and  came  towards  them.  A  small 
bov,  standino;  in  the  stern  of  it  with  his 
legs   apart   and    his    back   turned    towards 
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them,  propelled  it  rapidly  with  half  an  oar. 
Presently  it  came  alongside  some  slimy 
steps  near  to  them,  and  the  two  men 
step[ied  into  it  without  speakii:g.  There 
was  something  hereditary  in  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  the  boy  jerked  his  hand 
up  to  his  forehead  by  way  of  salutation. 
They  all  stood  up  in  the  l)oat,  the  older 
men  swaying  uncomfortably  from  side  to 
side  at  each  frantic  effort  of  the  boy  with 
the  half-oar. 

When  they  reached  the  steamer  Tyars 
clambered  up  the  side  first,  stepping  on 
board  with  the  air  of  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  every  corner  of  the  ship.  He  looked 
round  him  with  an  unconscious  pride  of 
possession,  at  which  a  yachtsman  would 
have  laughed,  for  there  was  no  great  merit 
in  beino'  the  owner  of  such  a  ludicrous  and 
strange  craft.  Peters,  the  red-faced  sailor, 
followed,  and  a  minute  examination  of  the 
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vessel  began.  Below,  on  deck,  and  up  aloft, 
the  two  men  overhauled  together  every  foot 
of  timber,  every  bolt  and  seizing.  The 
taciturn  old  fellow  followed  his  employer 
without  vouchsafing  a  word  in  praise  of  his 
own  handiwork.  He  did  not  even  deign 
to  point  out  what  had  been  done,  but 
fallowed  with  his  head  bent  forward,  his 
knotted  fingers  clasped  behind  his  back. 
As  it  happened  there  was  no  need  to  draw 
attention  to  such  details,  for  here  aojain 
Tyars  displayed  the  unerring  powers  of 
his  singular  memory.  No  tiny  alteration 
escaped  him.  There  seemed  to  be  in  his 
mind  a  minute  inventory  of  the  ship,  for 
without  effort  he  recalled  the  exact  state 
of  everything  at  an  earlier  period,  vaguely 
designated  as  "before  I  went  away." 

No  improvement  however  small  escaped 
comment,  and  yet  the  praise  was  very 
moderate.     In   this   matter   he  mio-ht  well 
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have  allowed  himself  some  license,  for  the 
work  was  almost  faultless.  It  was  a  mar- 
vellous record  of  steady,  untiring  industry. 
From  moriiiDg  till  night  through  many 
months  this  ship's  carpenter  had  toiled  at 
his  labour  of  love.  Unurged  by  any  master 
beyond  his  own  conscience,  he  had  worked 
while  daylight  lasted,  lying  down  to  rest 
in  tlie  floatino;  scene  of  his  labours  wheji 
the  day  was  done.  He  had  been  purposely 
allowed  carte  hlandie  in  the  matter  of 
materials,  and  a  large  limit  respecting  time. 
In  this  Tyars  gave  evidence  of  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  men — that  instinctive  knowledge 
without  vrliich  no  commander,  no  leader  of 
his  fellows,  ever  yet  made  his  mark  in  the 
world. 

When  the  inspection  was  finished  the 
two  men  walked  slowly  aft,  and  standing 
there  beside  the  high,  old-fashioned  wheel 
they  gazed  forward,  taking  in    slowly  and 
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deliberately  eveiy  detail  of  rigging  and 
deck. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Tyars  at  length,  "that  I 
have  found  the  man  I  want — my  first  mate." 

The  twinkling  green  eyes  sought  the 
speaker's  face  unobtrusivel3\ 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  fellow  in  a  non-com- 
mittino'  voice. 

o 

"  A  royal  navy  man." 

There  was  the  faintest  whistle  audible  in 
the  stillness  of  the  deserted  dock.  Tyars 
looked  down  at  his  companion,  whose  gaze 
was  steadily  riveted  on  the  foretopgallant 
mast.  The  whistle  was  not  repeated,  but 
the  straightforward  sailor  disdained  to  alter 
the  form  of  his  twisted  lips. 

"I  had,"  continued  Tyars, calmly,  ''another 
very,  good  man — cook  and  steward — but  he 
died  of  yellow  fever." 

Peters  turned  slowly  and  contemplated 
his  emplo}-er's  face  before  answering^ 
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" Ay  .    .   .  " 

It  Avas  a  marvellous  monosyllahle.  Tn 
its  limited  compass  be  managed  to  convey 
his  knowledge  of  Tyars'  late  exj^loit — his 
entire  approval  of  the  same — and  his  regret 
that  the  g;ood  cook  and  steward  should  have 
been  called  to  another  sphere  while  there 
was,  humanly  speaking,  still  work  for  him 
to  do  here  below. 

Then  he  stood  stock-still  with  his  mis- 
shapen lips  pressed  close  together.  His 
grizzled  moustache  and  short  beard  (of  which 
each  individual  hair  seemed  to  be  distorted 
with  a  laudable  endeavour  to  out-curl  its 
neighbour)  were  somewhat  discoloured  by 
tobacco  smokino^  and  the  indulsience  of 
another  evil  habit  connected  with  consump- 
tion of  the  same  weed.  Tyars  glanced  at 
him,  and  saw  in  every  curve  of  his  powerful 
frame,  every  line  of  his  scarified  face,  a  stub- 
born, ruthless  contempt  for  all  wearers  of  her 
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Majesty's  uniform  at  sea.  The  old  sea-dog 
had  no  patience  with  the  drawing-room 
manners  observed  (and  necessarily  observed) 
on  the  decks  of  her  Majesty's  ships.  He 
was  displeased  that  Tyars  should  have 
become  acquainted  with  a  naval  man  to 
whom  he  thought  of  entrusting  a  post  of 
importance,  but  true  to  his  stubborn  habits 
of  silence  he  would  not  speak  of  it.  Tyars 
knew  well  enouo-h  the  thoug;hts  that  were 
passing  through  the  mind  of  his  companion. 
He  ignored  however  the  naval  man,  and  went 
on  to  talk  of  the  steward  last  mentioned. 

"  This  fellow,"  he  said,  "  was  just  the 
sort  of  chap  I  want.  Plenty  of  hard  work 
in  him,  and  always  cheerful.  Sort  of  man 
to  die  laughing,  which  in  fact  he  did.  The 
last  sound  that  passed  his  lips  was  a  laugh." 

Peters  nodded  his  head  in  a  large  and 
comprehensive  way.  At  times  he  was 
desperately  literal,  but  there  were  occasions 
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when  lie  could  follow  a  thought  only  half 
expressed.  His  lips  parted,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them.  In  any  case  I  think  it 
would  only  have  been  the  weighty  mono- 
syllable with  which  this  ancient  mariner 
attempted  to  work  off  his  conversational 
liabilities. 

i\.s  they  were  standing  there,  Peters  tlie 
younger  emerged  from  the  small  galley 
amidships,  bearing  a  tin  filled  with  potato- 
peelings  which  he  proceeded  to  throw  over- 
board. Seeing  this,  the  proud  father  eyed 
his  employer  keenly,  and  moved  from  one 
sturdy  leg  to  the  other.  He  clasped  and 
unclasped  his  hands,  while  his  jaw  made  a 
slight  motion  as  if  to  bestow  more  con- 
veniently  some  object  located  in  the  cheek. 
All  these  symptoms  denoted  a  great  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  ship's  carpenter.  He 
was,  in  fact,  ahout  to  make  a  remark.  -At 
last  he  threw  up  his  head  boldly. 
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"  Aud  the  lad  ? "  be  said,  xAitli  some 
abruptness. 

Tyars  looked  critically  at  tlic  youth, 
momentarily  engaged  in  expelling  the  last 
few  pieces  of  potato-skin  adhering  to  the 
tin,  and  made  no  answer.  His  face  hardened 
in  some  indescribable  way,  and  from  the 
movement  of  moustache  and  beard  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  biting  his  lip. 

"  Tliere's  plenty  o'  work  in  him — an'  he's 
cheerful,"  almost  pleaded  the  man. 

Tyars  shook  his  head  firmly.  Had  Miss 
Winter  seen  his  face  then,  she  would  have 
admitted  readily  enough  that  he  was  a  man 
with  a  purpose. 

"  He  is  too  young,  Peters." 

The  carpenter  shuffled  awkwardly  to  the 
rail,  and  having  expectorated  viciously, 
returned  with  his  dogged  lips  close  pressed. 

"  Have  ye  thowt  on  it  ?  "  he  inquired. 

Tyars  nodded. 
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"  I'd  give  live  years  o'  my  life  to  have 
the  Lid  wi'  us,"  he  muttered. 

"  Can't  do  it,  Peters." 

"  Then  I  winna  go  without  him,"  said 
Peters,  suddenly.  He  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  trousers-pocket  and  stood  looking  down 
at  his  own  misshapen  boots. 

The  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  flickered 
through  Tyars'  eyes.  He  turned  and  looked 
at  his  companion.  Without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  overbearance  he  said  pleasantly — 

"  Yes,  you  will  .  .  .  and  some  day  you 
will  thank  God  that  the  boy  was  left  behind." 

Peters  shrugo-ed  his  shoulders  and  made 

no  answer.     For  the  first    time  in  his  life 

he    had   met   a   will    equal    to    his  own  in 

stubbornness,    in    purpose.       And  .  it    was 

perhaps  easier  to  give  in  to  it  because  in 

method  it  differed  so  entirely  from  his  own. 

It  is  possible   that  in    the  mere  matter  of 

strength  Peters  was  a  mental  match  for  his 
VOL.  I.  10 
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employer,  but  Tyars  had  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  education.  What,  after  all, 
is  human  intercourse  but  one  long 
struggle  for  mastery  ?  Is  there  any  one 
of  us  who  is  not  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously seeking  to  get  the  better  of  his 
neighbour  ?  and  in  this  struggle  the  culti- 
vated intellect  is  bound  to  win.  Neither 
equality,  nor  fraternity,  nor  liberty  can 
stand  against  education. 

Admiral  Grace  in  taunting  Tyars  with 
his  Cambridge  honours  had  unwittingly 
laid  his  finger  upon  the  w^eakness  of  his 
entire  generation.  In  his  time  a  scientific 
sailor  had  been  unknown.  Tyars  belonged 
to  a  later  class  of  seamen,  as  indeed  did 
his  friend  Oswin  Grace,  and  both  men  were 
conscious  of  their  own  superiority  in  sea- 
manship over  the  sailors  of  Admiral  Grace's 
day,  though  they  were  too  wise  to  betray 
their  knowledge. 
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It  was  this  reserve  of  knowledge  which 
rendered  the  result  of  a  struggle  between 
the  stubborn  Scotchman  and  his  employer 
a  foregone  conclusion.  And  as  Tyars 
clambered  nimbly  down  the  side  of  the 
little  wooden  steamer,  the  carpenter  was 
vaguely  conscious  of  defeat. 

The  little  boat  was  urged  to  the  shore  in 
the  usual  jerky  manner,  while  the  clumsy, 
red-faced  sailor  stood  watching  from  the 
deck.  He  noted  how  Tyars  was  talking  to 
the  boy,  wdio  laughed  at  times  in  a  cheery 
way. 

"  Ay,"  muttered  Peters,  with  a  short, 
almost  bitter  laugh,  "  there's  some  that  is 
born  to  command." 

As  Tyars  passed  out  of  one  gate  of  the 
London  and  Saint  Katherinc's  Dock,  a  lady 
entered  the  premises  by  another.  They 
passed  each  other  unconsciously  within  a  few 
yards.     Had  either  been  a  moment  earlier 
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or     a    moment    later    they    would     have 
met. 

The  imposing  gate-keeper  touched  his 
hat  respectfully  to  the  lady,  who  was  Miss 
Agnes  Winter. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

IN   THE    CITY. 

pLAUD  TYARS  walked  through  the 
narrow  streets,  westwards,  without 
noticeable  haste.  His  gait  was  neither 
that  of  the  busy  city  merchant  nor  the 
easy  lounge  of  the  sailor  out  of  work. 
On  Tower  Hill  and  in  Trinity  Square 
these  two  classes  almost  monopolize  the 
pavement.  He  was  therefore  somewhat 
remarkable,  and  more  than  one  sailor 
turned  back  to  look  at  the  keen-eyed 
man,  who  had  honoured  him  with  such 
an  obvious  glance  of  interest ;  for  Claud 
Tyars  had  a  habit  of  looking  at  his  fellows 
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in  the  peculiar  gauging  manner  wliicli  Miss 
Grace  had  detected. 

It  was  not  an  offensive  habit,  but  still 
somewhat  noticeable.  We  have  all  seen 
artists  look  at  the  sky  or  the  sea  or  a 
landscape  with  a  skilled  analyzing  glance. 
In  like  manner  the  botanist  examines 
growing  things,  or  the  jockey  his  horse. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  Claud  Tyars 
looked  at  some  men,  notably  at  sailors. 
Some  of  them,  especially  those  in  search 
of  a  ship,  almost  touched  their  hats  in 
response.  To  a  certain  extent  they  were 
justified,  because  Tyars  seemed  almost  to 
be  seeking  some  one. 

When  he  reached  the  broader  streets 
and  fuller  thoroughfares  of  the  city  proper, 
his  eyes  grew  more  restful.  The  man  or 
men  he  sought  were  evidently  innocent  of 
a  silk  hat.  He  passed  through  Eastcheap 
and  up  Gracechurch  Street,  failing  to  take 
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advantage  of  certain  small  passages  and 
time-saving  thorouglifares  in  a  manner 
wliich  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  his  where- 
abouts. He  looked  about  him  inquiringly, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  ask  his  way. 
Presently  he  seemed  to  recognize  some 
familiar  landmark,  for  he  went  on,  crossed 
Cornhill,  and  proceeded  up  Bishopsgate 
Street.  He  turned  suddenly  up  a  narrow 
passage  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
street,  and  pushing  open  a  swing-glass 
door,  climbed  a  flight  of  lead-covered  steps. 
On  the  second  floor  he  stopped  before  a 
door  bearing  on  a  small  brass  plate  the 
name,  M.  M.  Easton.  Without  knocking 
he  opened  the  door,  and  on  his  entrance 
an  elderly  man  rose  from  his  seat  at  a 
low  table,  and  after  a  quick  glance  lowered 
his  colourless  gray  eyes,  bowing  gravely. 
Tyars  returned  the  salutation  with  a  short 
nod. 
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The  elderly  man  then  turned  to  go  into 
a  room  beyond  the  small  bare  office,  and 
the  most  casual  observer  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  notice  a  singularity  in  the  contrast 
thus  afforded.  When  he  turned  his  back, 
this  city  clerk  was  no  longer  elderly.  His 
back  was  that  of  a  young  man.  Addressing 
himself  to  some  unseen  person  in  the  inner 
room,  he  uttered  two  words  only— the  name 
of  the  Englishman  waiting  in  the  outer 
office — without  prefix  or  comment. 

"  Come  in,  Tyars  I  "  called  out  a  clieerful 
tenor  voice  immediately,  and  the  clerk 
turning,  and  turning,  so  to  speak,  into  an 
old  man  again,  stepped  aside  to  let  the 
visitor  pass  through  the  doorway. 

The  man  who  rose  to  greet  Tyars,  holding 
out  a  thin  hand  across  the  table  at  which 
he  had  been  seated,  was  singularly  slight. 
His  narrow  shoulders  sloped  at  a  larger 
angle  from   the   lines   of  his   sinewy  neck 
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than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  men  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  hand  held 
out  was  unsteady,  very  white  and  long, 
while  the  formation  of  each  joint  and  bone 
was  traceable.  The  face  was  narrow  and 
extremely  small ;  at  school  Matthew  Mark 
Easton  had  been  nicknamed  "  Monkey " 
Easton.  Despite  his  youthful  appearance, 
it  was  some  years  since  he  had  left  school, 
and  indeed  men  of  his  year  at  Harvard 
were  mostly  married  and  elderly  while 
Easton  still  retained  his  youth.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  enviable  possession  there  was 
still  noticeable  in  his  appearance  that  slight 
resemblance  to  a  monkey  by  which  he  had 
acquired  a  nickname  singularly  appropriate. 
It  was  not  only  in  the  small  intelligent 
face,  the  keen  anxious  eyes  and  thin  lips, 
that  this  resemblance  made  itself  discernible, 
but  in  quickness  of  glance  and  movement, 
in  that  refined  and  nervous  tension  of  habit 
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which  is  only  found  in  monkeys  of  all  the 
lower  animals. 

By  way  of  greeting,  this  man  whistled 
two  or  three  bars  of  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  comes,  softly  through  his  teeth,  and 
pointed  to  a  chair. 

"  Smith,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice, 
"  you  may  as  well  go  to  the  bank  now 
with  those  cheques." 

There  came  no  answer  to  this  suggestion, 
but  presently  the  door  of  the  outer,  office 
closed  quietly. 

"  I  call  him  Smith,"  continued  Easton, 
in  a  thin  and  pleasant  voice  spiced  by  a 
distinct  American  accent,  which  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  ears  lent  humour  to  observations  of 
an  ordinary  and  non-humorous  character, 
"  because  his  name  is  Pavloski.  There  is 
a  good  honest  English  ring  in  the  name 
of  Smith  which  does  not  seem  so  much 
out  of  place  when  he    has    his    hat  on   as 
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you  might  imagine.  That  unfortunately 
luxuriant  crop  of  gray  hair  standing  straight 
up  gives  him  a  foreign  appearance,  which 
the  name  of  Pavloski  would  seem  to 
confirm.  Besides,  it  takes  such  a  long; 
time    to    say   Pavloski." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Easton's  face 
had  remained  quite  grave  and  consequently 
very  sad.  Such  faces  as  his  know  no 
medium,  they  are  either  intensely  humor- 
ous or  intensely  sad,  and  in  either  phase 
I  think  they  are  more  fascinating  than 
the  majority  of  human  visages.  He  spoke 
lightly,  and  seemed  to  be  giving  very  little 
real  attention  to  what  he  was  saying.  On 
the  other  hand  his  small  brown  eyes  were 
singularly  restless,  they  moved  from  one 
part  of  his  companion's  person  to  another 
as  if  seekinor  some  change  which  was  not 
visible. 

There    was    a   short   silence.     Both   had 
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much  to  say,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
thinkinsf  and  searchino;  for  a  suitable 
beginning.     Easton   spoke   first. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  trim  and 
taut,  and  ready  as  usual  The  executive 
keeps  up  to  the  mark." 

'Although  he  spoke  with  business-like 
terseness  his  accents  were  almost  irrespon- 
sible, like  those  of  a  woman.  For  most 
women  pass  through  life  without  ever  in- 
curring a  full  responsibility.  They  usually 
lay  half  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
some  man  in  their  proximity. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tyars,  "  my  department 
is  in  working  order.  The  ship  is  getting 
on  well,  and  I  have  found  my  first  oflicer." 

The  slight  delicate  man  looked  at  his 
companion's  large  limbs  and  half  suppressed 
a  sigh.  His  wistful  little  face  contracted 
into  a  grave  smile,  and  he  nodded  his  head. 

"  I  dislike  you,"  he  said,  in  his  peculiarly 
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humorous  way,  "  when  you  talk  like  that. 
It  seems  to  imply  an  evil  sense  of  exultation 
in  your  physical  superiority,  which,  after  all, 
is  fleeting.  You  are  only  dust,  you  know. 
But — but  it  is  rather  poor  fun  sta3'ing  at 
home  and  pulling  strings  feebly." 

"  It  has  its  advantages,"  said  Tyars,  4n 
an  unconsciously  thoughtful  tone,  which 
brought  the  restless  eyes  to  his  face  at 
once.  "  Besides,"  he  added  more  lightly, 
"you  do  not  pull  feebly.  The  tugs  are 
pretty  strong,  and  the  strings  you  must 
remember  reach  a  good  distance." 

"Ye— es!"  Matthew  Mark  Easton  had 
a  sino[ular  habit  of  elongatinof  the  little 
word  into  several  syllables,  as  if  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  thought.  He  would  say 
"y — e — e — s,"  and  fix  his  eyes  on  one  in 
a  far-oif  way  which  was  at  times  rather 
aggravating.  One  felt  that  he  was  mentally 
wondering  all  the  time  why  one  wore  such 
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an  ugly  scarf-piu,  or  tied  one's  tie  in  such 
a  shapeless  heap. 

"  Ye — es  !  I  suppose  it  has.  But,"  he 
said,  rousing  himself,  "  I  have  not  been 
idle.  That  is  to  say,  Smith — Pavloski 
Smith,  you  know !  He  has  been  working 
terrifically  hard.  Poor  devil !  His  wife 
is  out  there — at  Kara." 

"  Yes — I  know.  You  told  me,"  inter- 
rupted Tyars,  and  his  manner  unconsciously 
implied  that  a  fact  once  imparted  to  him 
was  never  forgotten.  "  Has  he  heard  from, 
or  of,  her  yet  ?  " 

"  No  ;  not  for  two  years  !  He  believes 
she  is  alive  still,  and  a  report  came  from 
Rio-a  that  she  has  been  sent  to  Kara." 

The  Englishman  listened  without  com- 
ment. His  strong  bearded  face  was  not 
pleasant  to  look  upon  just  then,  for  the 
massive  jaw  was  thrust  forward,  and  there 
was  a  peculiar  dull  glow  in  his  placid  eyes. 
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"There  was  a  child,  you  know,"  con- 
tinued the  American,  watching^  the  effect 
of  his  words,  "to  be  born  in  prison — in 
a  Siberian  prison,  where  the  attendants 
are  the  riff-raff  of  the  Eussian  army — more 
brutes  than  men.  That  w^ould  probably 
be  a  year  ago." 

He  paused,  his  thin  voice  lowering  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sentence  in  a  way  that 
rendered  his  American  accent  singularly 
impressive  in  its  simple  narrative. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  continued,  "  what  has 
become  of  that  refined  lady  and  that  help- 
less infant — now.  It  brings  the  thing  before 
one,  Tyars,  in  rather  a  bright  light,  to 
think  that  that  man  Sm — Pavloski,  who 
comes  here  at  half-past  nine  every  morning, 
goes  out  to  lunch  in  a  small  eatino'-house 
next  door,  and  goes  home  to  his  Pentonville 
lodgino-  at  five  o'clock — that  that  man  has 

O        O 

a    wife   in   a   Siberian   prison.     A   ivife — a 
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woman  whom  he  has  lived  with  every  day — 
day  after  day ;  whose  every  tone,  every 
little  gesture,  every  thought,  is  familiar  to 
him.  I  surmise  that  it  must  be  worse  than 
being  in  a  Siberian  prison  oneself ! " 

It  is  easy  to  set  down  the  words,  but 
to  render  the  slio;ht  twanw,  the  wonderful 
power  of  expressing  pathos  that  lay  hidden 
in  this  man's  tongue,  is  a  task  beyond  any 
pen.  In  most  voices  there  lies  a  speciality. 
No  one  can  go  to  a  theatre,  upon  the  stage 
of  which  a  language  comprehensible  to  him 
is  spoken,  without  hearing  this.  Some  there 
are  possessing  a  peculiar  ring  which  tells 
of  passion,  others  a  light  tone  which  is  full 
of  natural  humour.  Each  may  play  through 
his  part  indifferently  until  a  few  lines  come 
which  enable  him  to  show  his  speciality,  and 
after  that,  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  he 
seems  a  different  man.  He  has  proved  his 
right  to  be  upon  the  stage. 
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Matthew  Mark  Easton  probably  knew  the 
powers  of  his  own  voice.  His  quick  eyes 
could  not  fail  to  see  it  written  uj^on  the 
immovable  features  of  the  big  cold-blooded 
Englishman  opposite  to  him.  Doubtless 
this  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
ordinary  every-day  words  had  gained 
something  from  his  enunciatioii  of  them. 
Doubtless  Claud  Tyars  was  not  the  first 
strong  man  that  this  small  American  had 
fascinated  and  turned  according  to  his  own 
caprice. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  continued,  in  his  slow, 
thoughtful  way,  "  that  most  of  us  outsiders, 
English,  Americans,  and  Frenchmen,  are  in 
the  habit  of  laughing  a  little  at  these  fellows 
— these  so-called  Nihilists,  Terrorists,  Propa- 
gandists. We  think  them  too  high-flov^al,  too 
dramatic,  too  mysterious.  But  lately  I  have 
begun  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  good  deal 

of  realism  in  it  all.     Smith — why,  d n 
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it,  man — Smith  is  painfully  real.  There  is 
no  humbug  about  Smith.  And  most  of 
them — all  the  men  and  women  I  have  had 
to  deal  with — are  in  the  same  b(\at  as  he." 
Tyars  stopped  him  with  a  quick  gesture 
of  the  head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  all  this 
w^as  no  news  to  him. 

"  Why,"  he  asked  curtly,  "  are  you 
showering  all  this  upon  me  ?  Do  you  think 
that  I  am  the  sort  of  fellow  to  turn  back  1 " 
Easton  laughed  nervously. 
"  Oh  no  !  "  he  answered,  in  an  altered  tone. 
Then  he  turned  in  his  chair,  and  unlocking 
a  drawer  in  the  pedestal  of  his  writing-tal)le, 
he  drew  forth  several  leather-bound  books, 
which  he  set  upon  the  table  in  front  of  him. 
"  Oh  no ! "  he  said,  turning  the  pages. 
"  Only  you  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  just  now 
that  the  pastime  of  staying  at  home  and 
pulling  strings  had  its  advantages." 

*'  So  it  has,"  was  the  cool  reply  ;  "  but  that 
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in  no  way  alters  the  case  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 

"  Then  I  apologize,"  said  Easton,  raising 
his  eyes  without  moving  his  head ;  "  I 
thought  .  .   .  perhaps — well,   never  mind  !  " 

"  What  did  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  sort  of  notion  that  some  other 
interest  had  sprung  up — that  you  were 
getting  sick  of  all  this  long  preparation." 

"  And  wished  to  back  out  ? "  su2:2:ested 
Tyars,   in  his  high-bred   indifference. 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  up,  and  their  eyes 
met.  A  strong  contrast — these  two  pairs 
of  eyes.  The  one,  large,  placid,  intensely 
English ;  the  other  quick,  keen,  and  restless. 
AlthouQ-h  Easton's  sraze  did  not  lower  or 
flinch,  his  eyes  w^ere  not  still ;  they  seemed 
to  search  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  laro'e 

o 

glance  that  met  his  own. 

"'  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  ignoring  the 
question,  "  that  I  am  getting  a  trifle  sceptical. 
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I  have  had  more  than  one  disappointment. 
Our  doctor — Philippi,  you  know — has  been 
appointed  sanitary  inspector  to  the  town  of 
Lille,  or  something  equally  exciting.  He 
has  intimated  that  while  fully  sympathizing 
wdth  our  noble  scheme,  he  can  only  help  us 
now  with  his  purse  and  his  prayers.  I  do 
not  know  much  about  his  purse,  but  the 
practical  value  of  his  prayers  will,  I  suspect, 
be  small.  I  do  not  imag-ine  that  his 
devotions  offered  up  at  his  bedside  in  Lille 
will  assist  you  materially  to  steer  through 
the  ice  on  a  dark  night  in  the  sea  of 
Kara." 

Tyars  did  not  take  up  the  question  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  this  case  or  in 
general.  As  has  been  intimated,  he  was  one 
of  those  Englishmen  who,  in  th^r  cultivation 
of  the  virtue  of  independence,  almost  reduce 
it  to  a  vice.  Upon  most  matters  and  most 
questions    he    held   decided   views,    which, 
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however,  he  felt  iu  no  way  moved  to  impart 
to  others.  He  was  utterly  without  kitli 
or  kill  in  tlie  world,  a  fact  of  which  the 
recognition  greatly  influenced  his  whole  life, 
and  being  a  lone  man  he  was  one  of  those 
who  never  see  the  necessity  of  opening  his 
soul  to  others. 

"  It  comes,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  half  apolo- 
gizing for  the  French  doctor's  treachery, 
"  from  his  failure  to  realize  the  whole  thing. 
The  nation  took  up  the  cjuestion  of  the 
slave-trade  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  that  was  one  upon  which  there  were 
undoubtedly  arguments  upon  both  sides, 
of  equal  weight.  We  are  not  sure  now  that 
the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
human  race  victimized  by  the  slave-trade 
has  really  benefited  (at  least  so  a  man  con- 
nected with  its  suppression  has  told  me) 
by  the  action  of  England.  Upon  this 
question  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
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The  state  of  Russia  and  lier  system  of 
government  is  a  diso-race  to  the  whole 
NYOiid — yet  the  whole  world  closes  its  eyes 
to  the  fact.  The  Siberian  exiles,  in  -my 
estimation,  call  for  more  sympathy  than 
those  thick-skinned,  dense-brained  niggers." 
Easton  said  nothins;.  His  father  had 
been  a  slave-owner,  but  the  fact  was  un- 
known to  Tyars,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  mention  it.  In  America 
a  man  stands  upon  his  own  legs.  Ancestral 
glory  is  of  much  less  importance  than  in 
the  old  country,  and  consequently  the 
possession  of  forefathers  is  a  blessing  held 
cheap.  In  this  matter  Easton  had  no 
reason  to  fear  investigation,  for  his  family 
was  of  ancient  standing  in  the  South,  but  he 
never  mentioned  his  forefathers,  immediate 
or  remote,  because  the  subject  had  in  his 
eyes  no  importance.  He  was  an  American, 
and   followed   the    custom  of  his   country. 
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Had  the  slave-trade  never  been  suppressed 
Matthew  Mark  Easton  would  have  been  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  America.  As  it  was, 
he  sat  daily  in  this  little  office  in  the  city 
of  London  conducting — to  all  outward 
appearance — a  small  and  struggling  com- 
mission ao'cnt's  business.  It  was  somewhat 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  country 
that  Claud  Tyars  should  be  allowed  to 
remain   in  ignorance   of  these  matters. 

Easton  now  turned  to  the  leather-bound 
books,  and  the  two  men  sat  far  into  the  day 
discussing  questions  strictly  technical  and 
strictly  confined  to  the  fitting  out  of  the 
small  vessel  Ivino-  in  the  London  Dock,  for 
an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas.  Even  in 
the  discussion  of  these  details  each  man 
retained  his  characteristic  manner  of  treat- 
ins:  outward  thinos.  Easton  was  irre- 
sponsible,  gay  and  light,  while  beneath  the 
airy  touch  there  lurked  a  truer,  firmer  grasp 
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of  detail  than  is  possessed  by  the  majority 
of  men.  His  queer  little  face  was  never 
quite  grave,  even  while  speaking  of  the 
most  serious  matters.  His  manner  was, 
throughout,  suggestive  of  the  forced 
attention  of  a  school-boy,  ready  to  be  led 
aside  at  the  slightest  interruption,  while  the 
relation  of  hard  facts  and  the  detailing  of 
lono'  statistics  ran  from  his  o;lib  tonsfue 
without  the  least  sign  of  effort. 

Claud  Tyars  listened  for  the  most  part, 
but  here  and  there  he  put  in  a  suggestion 
or  recalled  a  fact  in  a  quiet  skilful  way, 
which  betrayed  a  mind  singularly  capable  of 
grasping  and  retaining  details  in  such  wide- 
spread variety  that  greater  things  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  influenced  by  such  a  mass 
of  stored-up  knowledge.  Without  formu- 
lating any  theory,  this  man  seemed  to  take 
human  life  more  as  a  huge  conglomeration 
of  details    than    a    comprehensible   whole. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  men  are 
right  in  their  estimate  of  human  existence, 
for  it  is  these  and  such  as  these  who  make 
a  mark  upon  the  historical  records  of  the 
world.  The  ladder  of  fame  has  crumbled 
centuries  ago.  To  that  high  bourn  there 
is  no  ladder  now,  but  those  who  wish  to 
climb  there  will  find  beneath  their  feet  a 
huge  misshapen  rubbish-heap.  This  heap  is 
the  accumulation  of  centuries.  Generation 
after  generation  has  shot  its  rubbish  there, 
and  for  us  of  later  days  there  is  nothing 
left  but  a  hook  and  basket  with  which  to 
rummage  and  di^x  for  good  thino-s  hidden 
beneath  the  mass  of  garbage  wherewith  to 
build  a  base  to   work  upon. 


V''i)^^^2>r'^ 


CHAPTER   IX. 


SEVEN    MEN. 

II /TORE  conspiracies  have  failed  from 
impecuniosity  than  from  treachery. 
If  a  man  have  money  in  sufficient  quantity, 
secrecy  is  easily  purchased.  Even  if  he 
have  enough  to  buy  a  respectable  coat  he 
is  already  on  the  high-road  to  success.  If 
the  conspirators  assemble  in  swallow-tail 
coats  and  white  ties  they  are  almost  free 
from  danger.  Suspicion  fixes  herself  upon 
the  impecunious,  the  unfortunate,  the  low 
in  station.  She  haunts  the  area-steps  and 
flies   at   the   luxurious    sound    of  carriage- 
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wheels.  She  never  enters  the  front-door, 
but  if  she  wishes  to  reach  the  upper  floors, 
creepeth  up  the  back  stairs.  Under  the 
respectable  shade  of  a  silk  hat,  gloved  and 
washed,  any  of  us  may  trespass  where 
he  with  but  a  shabby  coat  and  forlorn 
boots  will  call  down  ignominy  on  his  head. 
Well  dressed  we  may  steal  horses,  shabbily 
clad  we   must  not  even   look  over  walls. 

There  was  in  the  temperament  of  Matthew 
Mark  Easton  that  small  seed  of  ao-OTcssive 
courage  which  makes  conspirators,  agitators, 
and  rebels  of  sensible  men.  He  possessed 
all  the  non-conservative  energy  of  his 
countrymen,  with  more  than  tlieir  usual 
thouo-htfulness.  Althouo^h  he  had  at  dif- 
ferent  periods  of  his  life  studied  more 
than  one  grave  social  question,  he  had  not 
yet  learnt  to  recognize  that  the  solution  of 
all  such  is  not  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
or  even    nations.     The    seed    must    indeed 
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Le  sown  by  individuals,  but  its  growth, 
its  welfare  or  fall  is  beyond  the  influence 
of  man. 

During  the  record  that  follows,  of  a  great 
scheme  conceived  six  years  ago,  it  may  be 
patent  to  the  understanding  of  many  that 
]\Iatthe\v  J\Iark  Easton  was  not  the  man 
for  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed  ;  that  he  was  in  fact  a  very  round 
peg  in  a  geometrically  square  hole.  But 
do  we  not  see  such  pegs  in  such  holes  all 
around  us  ?  Are  w^e  not,  most  of  us,  in 
positions  for  wdiich  w^e  are  unsuited  ?  Have 
not  the  majority  of  us  at  times  a  conviction 
that  we  are  fit  for  something  better  ?  Who 
has  not  travelled  in  a  first-class  carriage 
with  five  prime  ministers  ?  What  sailor 
has  not  hauled  on  the  slack  of  the  weather- 
brnce  behind  nine  ship-captains  ? 

Had  Easton  been  told  that  he  was 
destined   to    play  an   important  part  in   a 
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great  conspiracy,  lie  would  have  laughed 
his  informant  to  scorn,  and  in  this  he  would 
have  been  no  better  or  worse  than  the 
majority  of  us.  He  was  not  by  any  means 
conspicuously  possessed  of  organizing  powers, 
but  was  merely  a  clear-headed,  cool  American, 
with  a  fair  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  a  good 
capacity  for  looking  on  the  brighter  side  of 
thino^s  before  the  world  if  not  in  his  inmost 
heart.  A  thin,  slightly-built  man  with  hollow 
cheeks  is  never  an  optimist,  but  he  may 
incline  to  the  brighter  side  while  contem- 
plating life  with  considerable  discrimination. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Claud 
Tyars  and  Pavloski,  he  was  capable  of 
developing  great  energy,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  these  two,  unconsciously  working- 
together,  forced  the  American  to  assume 
a  gradually  increasing  weight  of  responsi- 
bility, to  the  dimensions  of  which  he 
remained  partially  ignorant. 
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In  persuading  Tyars  to  espouse  a  cause 
of  which  the  particulars  will  be  hereafter 
narrated,  Easton  had,  some  years  previously, 
unwittingly  cast  his  own  lot  with  that  cause 
to  a  greater  and  fuller  extent  than  his  easy- 
going nature  would  ever  knowingly  have 
allowed.  He  had  set  the  torch  to  a  brand 
of  which  the  flames  soon  enveloped  him. 
Meeting  Tyars  at  an  international  aquatic 
competition,  a  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  them,  both  being  lonely  men  with 
no  sisters  or  cousins  to  admire  their  prowess. 
Keen  searchers  into  human  motives  might 
be  inclined  to  aver  that  the  fact  of  their 
beino;  bv  no  means  rivals  had  somethino^ 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  this  sudden 
friendship  between  two  reserved  men. 
Tyars  was  entered  to  row  in  the  competition, 
while  Easton  had  brought  his  sailing  canoe. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Easton  was  to 
some    extent    carried    away   by    his    own 
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peculiar  eloquence,  wliich  lay  as  much  in 
intonation  as  in  words.  For  no  man  can 
speak  earnestly  without  feeling  what  he 
speaks.  This  is  not  the  first  time,  I  deem 
it,  that  a  man  of  action  has  been  roused 
by  a  man  of  words,  and  in  his  action  has 
carried  the  talker  off  his  feet. 

These  slight  retrogressive  explanations 
will  serve  perhaps  to  make  clear  the  position 
of  Matthew  Mark  Easton  with  regard  to 
Claud  Tyars  in  the  events  that  follow.  To 
some  extent  the  outcome  of  these  past 
incidents  w^as  a  dinner-party  given  by  the 
American  one  November  evening,  six  years 
ago,  in  his  spacious  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
of  No.  MQ>  Gordon  Street,  Russell  Square. 
Of  those  assembled  some  are  living  to 
this  day,  but  others  though  young  in  years 
are  now  dead,  leaving  to  the  survivors  the 
memory  of  a  brave  example,  the  un- 
answered  question   of  a  useless  life,  lived 
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and  lost  without  apparent  benefit  to  any 
concerned. 

Ttiere  was  notbino;  sing;uLar  or  remark- 
able  about  the  fare  provided.  It  was  in 
fact  supplied  "  all  hot "  by  a  neighbouring 
confectioner ;  but  the  guests  formed  as 
unique  a  collection  of  feasters  as  could 
well  be  found  even  in  the  metropolis  of 
England. 

Anion o-  the  first  to  arrive  was  Smith — 
"  P.  Smith,"  as  Easton  playfully  called 
him.  The  old  young  clerk  of  the  little 
office  in  the  city,  Pavloski  Smith,  was 
dressed  in  irreproachable  swallow-tail  coat 
and  white  tie.  His  shirt-studs,  however, 
were  larger  than  usually  worn  in  the  best 
circles,  and  the  precious  stone  of  which 
they  were  formed  was  amethyst,  which  in 
some  degree  stamped  him  as  a  foreigner 
who  had  not  lived  long  in  England. 

He    shook   hands   with    Easton,    bowing 
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his  gray  head  in  a  peculiar  jerky  manner, 

as   if  they   had    not   parted  at   the   office 

two  hours  before.     They  were  on  different 

terms  here  ;  one  coukl  see  that  at  once. 

After  him  came  at  intervals  three  men  ; 

the  first  elderly  and  stout,  the   other  two 

younger ;    but  all  alike    had  that  peculiar 

repose   of    manner    which    was    especially 

noticeable    in    the    man    called    Pavloski. 

They  were  evidently  foreigners,  these  men, 

but   it  was  not  easy  to   say  whether  they 

were     of    one    nationality.      They    spoke 

English   remarkably  well,    and    made    few 

mistakes  in  grammar.     The  linguistic  fault 

possessed   by  all  alike  was  a  certain  labial 

effort,  which  savoured  neither  of  the  heavy 

deliberation   of    the    German,    nor   of    the 

carelessness    of   the  Gaul.      Their   tongues 

and  lips  seemed  always  to  be  on  the  trapeze, 

and    a   series    of    fours    de  force   was    the 

result.     Their   English   was   too   colloquial 
VOL.  I.  12 
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1*1  contrast  to  their  accent  and  tone  of 
voice. 

Easton  received  tliem  with  a  few  words 
of  welcome. 

"  Tyars,"  lie  said  to  each  in  turn,  "  has 
found  a  orentleman  who  will  serve  as  first 
officer.     He  brings  him  to-night." 

"  Is,"  inquired  the  stout  man,  who  was 
of  a  somewhat  ceremonious  habit, — "  is  Mr. 
Tyars  well  ? " 

"  Quite  well,  thanks ;  at  least  I  surmise 
so,"  was  the  answer. 

The  two  younger  men  heard  the  news 
without  comment. 

Without  awaiting  an  invitation,  Pavloski 
drew  a  chair  forward  to  the  hearthrus; 
and  sat  there  directly  in  front  of  the 
fire,  holding  his  two  hands  out  towards 
the  warmth.  In  this  position  it  became 
evident  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  two  younger  men,  who  presently  moved 
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towards  the  fire,  and  stood  talking  together 
in  their  peculiar  English,  while  Easton  and 
the  stout  gentleman  exchanged  meaningless 
platitudes. 

The  three  younger  men  had  thus  grouped 
themselves  together,  and  when  placed  in 
proximity  there  was  some  subtle  point  of 
resemblance  between  them  which  could  not 
at  first  sight  be  defined.  It  lay  only  in 
the  eyes,  for  in  build  and  complexion  there 
was  no  striking  likeness.  Each  of  these 
three  men  had  a  singularly  slow  glance. 
They  raised  their  eyes  to  one's  face  rather 
after  the  manner  of  a  whipped  dog,  and 
when  looking  up  there  was  noticeable  a 
droop  of  the  lower  lid  which  left  a  space 
of  white  below  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  It 
may  be  seen  in  men  and  women  who 
have  passed  through  great  hardship  or  an 
unspeakable  sorrow.  Such  eyes  as  these 
speak  for  themselves.     One  can  tell  at  once 
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that  they  have  at  one  time  or  other  looked 
upon  something  very  unpleasant. 

It  was  not  yet  seven  o'clock,  but  Easton 
appeared  in  no  way  surprised  or  discon- 
certed at  the  early  arrival  of  his  guests. 
He  was  apparently  acquainted  with  the 
etiquette  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged.  Presently  a  servant  entered  the 
room  bearing  a  tray  upon  which  were  bottles 
containing  liqueurs,  and  a  few  small  plates 
of  biscuits.  This  was  set  down  upon  a  side- 
table,  and  each  guest  in  turn  helped  himself 
without  invitation.  They  did  this  quite 
naturally.  In  Eussia  hospitality  is  differ- 
ently understood  and  dispensed. 

While  this  preliminary  course  was  under 
discussion,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Tyars  entered  the  room,  closely  followed 
by  Oswin  Grace. 

Strange  to  say  an  introduction  was 
necessary  between  Grace  and  the  American. 
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Guest  and  host  met  for  the  first  time. 
Then  followed  a  general  introduction,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  three  younger 
foreigners  instantly  grouped  themselves 
round  the  young  officer.  Their  taciturnity 
was  at  once  laid  aside,  and  they  chatted 
cheerfully  and  intelligently  with  the 
stranger  until  dinner  was  announced. 

There  were  thus  seven  partakers  of  the 
good  things  provided  by  a  neighbouring 
confectioner — four  Russians,  two  English- 
men, and  an  American.  There  had  been  no 
secrecy  about  their  coming ;  no  mysterious 
taps  at  the  door,  no  strange-sounding  pass- 
words. Moreover,  the  conversation  was  of 
a  simple,  straightforward  nature,  without 
dramatic  relief  in  the  way  of  ambiguous  and 
irrelevant  remarks  respecting  the  length 
of  some  allegorical  night  and  the  approach 
of  a  symbolic  dawn.  Some  astute  reader 
has  no  doubt  been  on  the  alert  for  pages 
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back,  looking  for  these  inevitable  signs 
of  a  Nihilistic  novel.  But  this  is  no  such 
novel,  and  these  seven  gentlemen  were  not 
Nihilists.  If  the  motive  that  brought 
them  tosfether  had  nothinoj  in  common  with 
the  maintenance  of  law,  the  fault  lay  in 
the  utter  futility  of  the  law,  and  not  in 
their  desire  to  frustrate  it. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Oswin 
Grace  had  not  previously  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Easton,  his  host  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  additional  statement  is 
Avorthy  of  attention  that  Claud  Tyars  had 
in  no  way  influenced  the  young  sailor.  He 
had  merely  handed  him  the  formal  invit- 
ation, adding  that  the  dinner  was  an 
excuse  for  callino-  tog;ether  a  certain  number 
of  men  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before 
them  the  details  of  a  great  scheme.  He 
further  represented  that  an  acceptance 
of  the  in\^tation  was   in  no  way   binding 
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as  to  future  movements,  and  in  no  degree 
a  committal  to  enter  into  the  scheme 
propounded. 

Upon  this  footing  Oswin  Grace  accepted 
the  invitation.  It  may  appear  that  he  was 
inveigled  into  a  wild  scheme  by  foul  means, 
but  to  this  construction  both  Easton  and 
Tyars  were  deliberately  blind.  Claud  Tyars 
had  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  the  naval 
officer  was  a  fit  and  good  man  for  his  purpose, 
and  that  appeared  to  be  sufficient  salve  for 
his  own  conscience.  A  man  who  is  fully 
absorbed  in  some  great  plan  and  throws 
himself  wholly  and  entirely  into  it,  must  be 
held  free  from  blame  if  he  drag  others  with 
him.  Failure  comes  to  some,  of  course,  and 
we  often  know  not  why ;  but  most  of  us 
have  perforce  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
possibility  of  its  advent  all  through  life. 
The  fear  of  responsibility  is  the  greatest 
drag  upon  human  ambition  that  exists,  and 
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those  men  who  suffer  from  it  never  make  a 
forward  step  in  the  world,  never  rise  above 
the  dense  level  of  mediocrity,  never  leave 
the  ranks  of  those  human  cattle  who  are 
content  to  be  dumb  and  driven  all  their  lives. 

Call  these  seven  men  conspirators  if  you 
will.  Denominate  their  meeting  a  con- 
spiracy 1  I  can  only  repeat  that  they  came 
in  dress  clothes,  drove  up  to  the  door  in 
hansom  cabs,  and  met  openly. 

After  dinner,  when  cigarettes  had  been 
produced,  Easton  at  last  condescended  to 
explanation.  Chairs  had  been  drawn  round 
the  fire ;  the  cigarette-box  stood  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  wine-glasses  and  decanters  on 
the  table  behind.  While  he  spoke,  the 
American  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire. 
He  smoked  several  citjarettes  during  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  and  at  times  he  moved 
his  limbs  nervously,  after  the  manner  of  one 
who  is  more  highly  strung  than  muscular. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  his  peculiar  slow 
drawl,  and  an  immediate  silence  followed. 
"  Gentlemen,  I  asked  you  to  come  here 
to-night  for  a  special  purpose,  and  not  from 
the  warmth  of  my  own  heart."  He  paused, 
and  his  six  listeners  continued  smokinoj  in 
a  contemplative  way  which  promised  little 
interruption.  "  What  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  cannot  be  quite  new  to  some,  while  to 
others  I  surmise  that  it  will  be  very  new. 
I  won't  apologize  for  talking  about  myself, 
because  it  is  a  thing  I  always  do. 

"  There  is  a  country  in  the  map  called 
the  Dark  Continent,  but  during  the  last  few 
years  it  has  come  under  my  notice  that 
Africa  is  as  light  as  the  heavenly  paths 
compared  to  another  land  nearer  to  this  old 
country.  I  mean  Siberia.  Now,  I  am  not 
o'oinc:  to  talk  about  Siberia,  because  there  are 
four  men  in  this  room  who  know  more  than 
I  do.     In  fact  they  know  too  mucli,  and  it 
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would  not  be  a  gentlemanly  action  to  try 
and   touch    the   feelinors    of    some    to   the 

o 

discomfort  of  others.  Before  I  go  on  I  will 
explain  for  a  spell  who  we  all  are.  Four  of 
us  are  Russians.  Of  these  four,  one  has  a 
wife  living  in  the  Siberian  mines,  condemned 
by  mistake  ;  a  second  has  a  father  living  in 
a  convict  prison,  almost  on  the  edge  of  an 
Arctic  sea ;  a  third  has  been  there  himself. 
These  three  undertake  what  may  be  called' 
the  desperate  part  of  our  scheme.  The 
fourth  Russian  is  a  o-entleman  who  has  the 
doubtful  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  live 
in  Petersburg.  His  task  is  difficult  and 
dangerous,  but  not  desperate.  Two  of  us 
are  Englishmen — one  has  given  up  the  ease 
and  luxury  of  the  life  of  a  monied  British 
sportsman  ;  has,  in  fact,  become  a  sailor  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  placing  his  skill  at 
our  disposal.  In  addition  to  that  he  has 
opened    his    purse    in    a   thoughtless   and 
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generous  way  wliich  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  my  own  country.  Why  he  has  done 
these  things  I  cannot  say.  In  Mr,  Tyars' 
position  I  certainly  should  not  have  done  so 
myself.  His  is  the  only  name  I  mention, 
because  I  have  seen  portraits  of  him  in  the 
illustrated  papers,  and  there  is  no  disguising 
who  he  is.  The  rest  of  us  have  names 
entirely  unknown,  or  known  only  to  the 
wrong  people.  Some  of  the  Russian  names, 
besides  possessing  this  unfortunate  notoriety, 
are  quite  beyond  my  powers  to  pronounce. 
Tlie  second  EnQ;lishman  is  a  naval  officer 
who,  having  shared  considerable  danger  with 
]\Ir.  Tyars  on  one  occasion,  may  or  may  not 
think  fit  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  him  again. 
His  decision,  while  being  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  us,  lies  entirely  in  his  own  hands. 
He  is  as  free  when  he  leaves  this  room  as 
when  he  entered  it.  Lastly  comes  myself — " 
The  little  face  was  very  wistful  while  the 
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thin  lips  moved  and  changed  incessantly 
from  gaiety  to  a  great  gravity.  The  man's 
hollow  cheeks  were  singularly  flushed  in  a 
patchy,  unnatural  way. 

"  I,"  he  continued,  with  a  little  laugh,  "  I, 
well — I  am  afraid  I  stay  at  home.  I  have 
here  a  doctor's  certificate  showinjy  that  I 
would  be  utterly  useless  in  any  but  a 
temperate  climate.     I  am — consumptive." 

He  produced  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
held  it  in  his  hand  upon  his  knee,  not  daring 
to  ofi'er  it  to  any  one  in  particular.  There 
was  a  painful  silence.  No  one  reached  out 
his  hand  for  the  certificate,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  be  able  to  think  of  something 
to  say. 

At  last  the  stout  gentleman  rose  from  his 
chair  with  a  orunt. 

"  I  too  stay  at  home,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
breathlessly,  *'  and  I  have  no  certificate." 

He  crossed  the  hearthruej,  and  takinoj  the 
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paper  from   Easton's  hand   Lo   deliberately 
threw  it  into  the  fire. 

"  There,"  he  grunted ;  "  the  devil  take 
your  certificate." 

Then  he  sat  down  again,  adjusting  his 
large  waistcoat,  which  had  become  somewhat 
rucked  up,  and  attempted  to  smooth  his 
crumpled  shirt,  while  the  paper  burnt 
slowly  on  the  glowing  coals. 

"  I  only  wished,"  said  Easton,  after  a 
pause,  "  to  explain  why  I  stay  at  home.  It 
is  no  good  sending  second-rate  men  out  to 
work  like  this." 

He  paused  and  looked  round.  There  was 
something  critical  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  and  all  the  seven  men  assembled 
looked  at  each  other  in  turn.  Long  and 
searchingly  each  looked  into  the  other's  face. 
If  Easton  had  set  down  the  rule  that 
second-rate  men  were  of  no  avail,  he  had 
certainly  held  closely  to  it.     These  were  at 
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all  events  first-rate  men.  Not  talkers,  but 
actors  ;  no  blusterers,  but  full  of  courage ; 
determined,  ready,  and  fearless.  The  slight 
barrier  raised  by  the  speaking  of  a  different 
tongue,  the  thinking  of  different  thoughts, 
seemed  to  have  crumbled  away,  and  they 
were  as  brothers. 

There  was  no  seeking  after  dramatic  eflfect, 
no  oath  of  affiliation.  All  was  conducted 
with  reserve  and  calmness.  All  things 
spoken  were  said  simply.  They  sat  there 
in  their  immaculate  eveninor  dress,  smoking: 
their  dainty  cigarettes,  sipping  their  wine — 
as  dangerous  a  group  of  men  as  a  tyrant 
ever  had  to  fear. 

"Our  plans,"  said  Easton,  "  are  simple. 
We  fit  out  a  ship  to  sail  in  the  spring, 
ostensibly  to  attempt  the  North-east  passage 
to  China.  Her  real  object  will  be  the  rescue 
of  a  large  number  of  Eussian  political  exiles 
and  prisoners.     The  three  younger  Kussians 
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0^0  to  Siberia  overland.  Theirs  is  the  most 
dangerous  task  of  all,  the  largest,  the  most 
important.  The  fourth  remains  in  Peters- 
burg to  keep  up  communication,  to  forward 
money,  food,  disguises,  and — arms.  Mr. 
Tyars  takes  command  of  the  steamer,  which 
is  now  almost  ready  for  sea,  and  forces  his 
way  through  the  ice — God  willing — to  the 
Yana  river." 

Easton  stopped  speaking.  He  rose  and 
helped  himself  to  a  fresh  cigarette.  As  he 
returned  to  his  seat  he  glanced  inquiringly 
towards  Oswin  Grace,  whose  eyes  had 
followed  him. 

Grace  removed  the  cigarette  from  his  lips. 

"  Of  course,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  glancing 
comprehensively  round  the  group,  "  I  go 
with  Mr.  Tyars." 

"  Thanks  ! "  muttered  Claud  Tyars  shortly. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

MISGIVINGS. 

SWIN,"  said  Helen  Grace  in  her  gently 
convincing  way,  "  has  changed." 

Miss  Agnes  Winter,  to  whom  this  remark 
was  addressed,  appeared  somewhat  inclined 
towards  contradiction,  hut  failed  to  carry 
her  impulse  into  practice. 

The  two  ladies  were  seated  in  a  comfort- 
able drawing-room  not  far  from  Brook 
Street ;  the  drawing-room  of  Miss  Winter, 
who  had  not  yet  decided  upon  giving  up 
the  house  in  which  her  father  had  so 
recently  died.  At  least  she  said  that  she 
had    not   yet   decided,  a   statement   which 
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her  more  intimate  friends  were  pleased  to 
receive  with  caution.  She  was  not  the  sort 
of  person,  you  must  understand,  to  hover 
long  between  two  opinions ;  and  wlien  she 
said  that  her  future  movements  were  not 
yet  decided,  her  keener-sighted  friends  knew 
that  she  was  in  reality  desirous  of  with- 
holding her  decision  from  public  comment. 
Although  no  longer  a  girl,  she  was  hardly 
yet  of  an  age  to  keep  a  house  of  her  own 
and  live  without  an  older  companion.  She 
was  too  beautiful  for  that,  perhaps,  for 
beautiful  women  cannot  be  so  independent 
as  their  plainer  sisters.  All  distinctions 
carry  with  them  their  own  responsibilities  ; 
of  these,  the  chief  are  beauty  and '  riches. 
Far  above  genius,  or  purity,  or  goodness,  or 
mere  harmlessness  are  these  two  posses- 
sions in  human  eyes.  Therefore  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  rich  should  be  very  careful. 

The   old   proverb  which  says  that  noblesse 
VOL.  I.  13 
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oblige  is  now  extinct ;  its  place  taken  by  the 
tacitly"  acknowledged  truism  tliat  richesse 
oblige. 

Miss  Winter  did  not  reply  at  all.  She 
read  her  companion's  statement  less  as  an 
implied  question  than  as  a  text  to  a  train  of 
thought.  Into  thouojht  she  now  therefore 
lapsed,  her  clever  eyes  half-closed,  her  grace- 
ful, rounded  form  reclining  very  comfortably 
in  a  low  chair. 

"  Agnes,"  said  Helen  Grace  again,  with 
some  sharpness,  "  I  think  Oswin  has 
changed." 

"  Do  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

Each  of  us  is,  of  course,  a  hammer  or  an 
anvil,  and  in  friendships,  in  mutual  work  or 
common  sport,  in  love  and  in  marriage, 
each  seeks  out  the  other.  There  is  always 
one  who  talks  and  one  who  listens,  one  who 
gives  confidences  and  one  who  receives.  A 
Frenchman  has  said    that    there  is  always 
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one  who  loves  and  one  who  submits  to 
love,  but  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  that.  We 
understand  the  little  word  differently  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  There  are  some 
people  who  go  through  the  world  sowing 
the  seeds  of  sympathy  on  all  sides,  gaining 
the  love  of  their  fellows,  earning  the  hatred 
perhaps  of  others,  without  lifting  the  veil 
of  their  individuality.  Sometimes  this  ex- 
clusiveness  is  unconscious  ;  sometimes,  and 
more  often  with  men,  it  is  a  mere  habit 
resulting  from  expediency.  Miss  Agnes 
Winter  was,  in  a  sense,  one  of  these  persons. 
Dearly  as  she  loved  her  young  friend,  her 
love  did  not  take  the  form  of  many  con- 
fidences, merely  because  she  was  strong 
enough  to  bear  her  joys  and  sorrows 
unaided. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Helen,  idly  turning 
the  pages  of  an  illustrated  paper  that  lay 
on  the    table   near   her.     "  He  is  different 
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towards  us  all — more  especially,  perhaps, 
towards  you." 

Miss  Winter's  smooth  cheeks  changed 
colour  slio'htly.  She  raised  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  her  companion,  until  she  in  turn 
looked  up  and  their  glances  met. 

"  Do  you  not  think  so  ?  "  inquired  Helen, 
quite  naturally. 

"  No — I  think  not ;  I  have  not  noticed 
it.  We  have  always  been  very  good  friends, 
you  know.  AVe  are  good  friends  still. 
There  cannot  well  be  much  difference. 
People  at  our  age  do  not  drop  old  friend- 
ships or  make  new  ones  so  suddenly  as 
that." 

Helen  returned  to  her  illustrated  paper. 

"  I  think,  you  know,"  she  hazarded 
lightly,  "  that  Oswin  is  not  very  strong.  I 
mean  ...  he  is  rather  impressionable ; 
rather  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  an  impulse 
conceived  on  the  spur  of  the  moment." 
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The  sun  was  shiniiioj  in  tliroucrh  one  of 
the  tall  windows,  in  a  yellow  autumnal  way, 
directly  on  to  the  fire,  and  Miss  Winter 
rose  to  lower  the  blind.  Then  she  went  to 
the  fire,  and  spent  a  few  moments  with  the 
hearth -brush. 

"  Oswin  is  not  weak,"  she  said  ;  "  you  are 
wrong  there.  As  men  and  women  go,  he 
is  strong.  But — Claud  Tyars  is  stronger. 
Mr.  Tyars  is  veri/  strong,  Helen.  He  is 
one  of  those  men  who  almost  invariably 
influence  all  the  lives  that  come  in  contact 
with  their  own.  They  are  the  leaven  of 
humanity." 

"  Then  you  like  him  ?  " 

Miss  Winter  shrugged  her  shoulders  in 
a  manner  indicating  that  Iter  life,  at  all 
events,  was  out  of  Tyars'  influence. 

"  I  like  men  to  be  strong — morally. 
Great  physical  strength  generally  finds  itself 
accompanied  by  density." 
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Then  Claud  Tyars  was  allowed  to  drop. 
His  character  was  not  further  discussed, 
although  both  women  thought  of  him  again  ; 
Helen  because  of  his  undoubted  influence 
over  her  brother  ;  Miss  Winter  becauSfe,  as 
she  had  said,  she  liked  men  to  be  strong. 

The  fact  was  that  neither  came  near  to 
the  comprehension  of  his  nature.  Neither 
had  hitherto  met  a  man  entirely  absorbed 
in  one  idea,  shaping  his  life  daily  and 
hourly  towards  the  accomplishment  of  one 
ambition.  Indeed,  iqv^  of  us  have  met  such 
men.  They  are  rare,  and  consequently 
dilettantism  sometimes  makes  a  name. 
Jacks-of- all-trades  are  occasionally  looked 
upon  as  masters  of  one,  because  there  are 
so  few  of  us  ready  to  put  our  hands  to 
the  plough  and  look  continuously  forward. 
We  seek  to  manipulate  the  pen  and  the 
plough-handle,  the  brush  and  the  sword ; 
and  amidst  many  small  ambitions  no  great 
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one  can  thrive.  Of  course  there  are  many 
Don  Quixotes  in  the  worhl,  but  even  in 
our  Quixotism  we  are  Avaxing  insincere. 
Better  be  Quixote  than  Panza !  Better 
have  one  aim,  even  if  it  be  a  foolish  one, 
and  strive  manfully  to  reach  it,  than  many 
that  are  not  worth  attaining. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  Claud  Tyars  was 
a  man  to  be  admired.  I  do  not  set  him  up 
as  a  hero.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  his 
doino's  and  his  words  are  recorded  more 
minutely  than  the  doings  and  words  of 
those  brought  into  contact  with  him,  but 
it  is  not  because  he  is  deemed  more  worthy 
of  notice,  not  because  he  is  intended  as  an 
example  to  others.  The  reason  of  it  is 
merely  that  he  is  more  interesting — tbat  to 
some  extent  his  individuality  occupied  a 
centre  place  in  the  stage  upon  which  one 
more  act  was  played  of  the  great  drama 
slowly  working  itself  out  in  the  Muscovite 
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world — a  drama  of  which  few  of  us  will 
live  to  see  the  final  act.  I  confess  that  I 
would  fain  do  so.  I  would  wish  to  be  here 
wdien  the  great  crash  comes.  There  are 
certain  decades  of  the  world's  histor)''  during 
which  it  must  have  been  exciting  even  to 
have  existed.  When  Julius  Csesar  was  in 
power,  when  Columbus  discovered  a  new 
world,  or  even  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  marvellous  Napoleon 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  binding  up 
the  history  of  Europe  in  one  volume.  And 
in  looking  into  the  future,  any  man  knowing 
aught  of  the  vast  country  of  Russia  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  sure  con- 
viction that  in  Eastern  Europe  some  great 
change  must  supervene.  Something  must 
happen  soon.  Things  cannot  go  on  as  they 
are  going  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to 
govern  a  country  throughout  the  twentieth 
century   with  the   cruel   machinery   of  the 
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seventeenth.  A  tyrannical  government  may 
stem  the  flow  of  literary  knowledge,  may 
persecute  newspapers,  banish  enlightened 
men  and  women,  and  crush  the  seeds  of 
learning ;  but  there  is  one  progress  which 
it  cannot  stem,  and  that  is  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  The  little  grains  of 
knowledge  are  bound  to  fall  year  by  year, 
day  by  day ;  they  float  in  the  atmosphere 
like  the  seeds  of  the  earth,  and  find  a 
resting-place  ultimately.  It  may  only  be 
with  years  ;  generations  may  only  gather  a 
little  as  they  pass  away,  but  the  grains  will 
pile  up  in  time,  and  knowledge  will  at  last 
have  weight  and  a  specific  gravity  of  her 
own.  For  what  is  knowledge  but  a  deduc- 
tion drawn  here,  an  observation  made  there, 
a  chance  discovery,  or  a  mere  coincident  ? 
And  we  go  on  from  day  to  day  drawing 
these  deductions,  making  those  discoveries, 
unconsciously  storing  up  knowledge.    While 
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life  lasts  the  mind  must  progress ;  while 
generations  pass  away  they  leave  a  little  of 
their  experience  behind. 

No  one  can  tell  when  the  great  crash  will 
come.  Claud  Tyars  at  this  time  thought  it 
very  near,  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  not 
alone.  But  that  was  five  years  ago.  At 
that  time  there  were  in  Russia  signs  enough 
to  justify  the  common  prediction  of  a 
change  impending.  Five  years  have  gone, 
and  with  them  many  good  workers,  but  the 
crisis  is  still  delayed.  Indeed,  it  seems 
farther  off  than  ever. 

Despite  this  period  of  rapid  progress,  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Russian  Empire  ex- 
cited at  that  time  no  orreater  interest  in 
England  than  they  do  to-day.  There  were 
then,  as  there  are  to-day,  a  few.  persons  who 
watched  events  from  afar,  but  the  majority 
was  as  ignorant  of  Russia  as  of  Corinth. 

These   two    English   ladies   were    slowly 
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becoming  conscious  of  an  influence  in  their 
surroundings.  There  was  a  sense  of  purpose 
in  the  air.  Since  his  sudden  return  home 
Oswin  Grace  had  been  constantly  with  his 
new-found  friend.  No  explanation  had 
been  vouchsafed.  Their  mutual  interest  or 
occupation,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  had 
never  been  fully  identified,  although  it  was 
understood  to  be  connected  with  maritime 
matters,  presumably  with  the  wonderful 
voyage  of  the  Martial. 

Both  ladies  were  aware  of  the  change 
that  had  come  over  the  young  sailor,  though 
Miss  Winter  refused  to  dilate  upon  the 
subject.  Both  had  noticed  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  certain  light-hearted  irresponsi- 
bility, which  was  partly  constitutional,  and 
partly  the  outcome  of  governmental  service. 
This  sense  of  irresponsibility  is  usually 
noticeable  in  such  as  are  in  receipt  of  a 
certain  stipend  in  return  for  the  perform- 
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ance  of  certain  duties  rendered  to  the 
government.  The  state  of  mind  of  such 
persons  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
man  whose  existence  is  constituted  of  so 
many  annual  balances  ;  whose  daily  butter, 
so  to  speak,  varies  in  thickness  according 
to  the  state  of  trade,  of  shipping,  or  of  the 
sugar-cane,  I  in  no  manner  wish  to  cast 
disparaging  glances  towards  the  occupants 
of  government  oflSces,  or  the  holders  of 
government  appointments,  but  merely  state 
in  brotherly  calmness  that  they  are  to  be 
envied.  The  depression  in  trade  is  a  god- 
send to  them,  because  it  seems  that  the 
most  depressed  commodities  are  socks  and 
shirts,  and  other  masculine  habiliments. 
In  bygone  years,  a  gentleman  in  receipt 
of  his  five  hundred  per  annum  gave  four 
shillings  a  pair  for  his  socks — now  he  can 
procure  a  durable  article  for  one  and  six. 
These  little  things  (facts,  not  socks)  make 
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up  human  life,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that 
the  invariable  cheerfulness  of  government 
officials,  ex-office  hours,  must  be  attributed. 

Oswin's  pre-occupation  could  in  no  way 
be  assigned  to  professional  matters.  He 
had  influence  at  head-quarters,  and  a  very 
fair  intellio-ence  of  his  own.  With  these 
two,  and  a  somewhat  exceptional  record  of 
service,  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety  as 
to  the  future.  While  the  two  ladies  were 
thinking  over  these  things,  the  object  of 
their  thoughts  happened  to  be  standing  on 
the  pavement  opposite  to  the  drawing-room 
window,  near  which  Miss  Winter  was  seated. 
AVhen  at  length  she  turned  her  head,  she 
unconsciously  betrayed  her  thoughts. 

"  There  is  Oswin,"  she  said,  and  her 
surprise  seemed  greater  than  the  occasion 
demanded. 

"  Is  he  coming  in  ? "  inquired  Helen, 
without  movino;. 

o 
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"  Well,  I  suppose  so.  At  present  lie  is 
talkino-  to  two  men,  one  of  wliom  is  Mr. 
Tyars  .  .   .     Helen." 

Then  Helen  rose  from  lier  chair  and 
approached  the  window,  work  in  hand. 

"  Do  not  let  them  see  you,"  interposed 
Miss  Winter,  stretching  out  her  hand  to 
prevent  the  girl's  further  progress. 

Helen  stopped,  and  after  a  glance  down 
into  the  street  continued  working  cpietly. 
She  did  not,  however,  quit  her  post  of 
observation. 

"  Why  not  let  them  see  me,  Agnes  ? " 
she  inquired  without  much  interest. 

"  Because  Oswin  is  sure  to  look  up,  and 
if  he  looks  up  Mr.  Tyars  will  do  the  same. 
Then  our  mysterious  friend  will  take  off 
his  hat,  and  he  might  be  constrained  to 
come  in." 

"  And,"  suggested  Helen,  lightly,  "  you 
do  not  want  him  to  come  in.     Why  not  ?  " 
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Miss  Winter  laughed,  and  then  looked 
gravely  into  the  fire  for  some  moments 
before  replying. 

"  Not  yet.  I  do  not  want  him  to  come 
in  yet,"  she  said.  "  Because  I  like  him. 
Despite  a  slight  feeling  of  resentment  which 
I  cannot  get  rid  of,  I  like  Mr.  Tyars,  and  I 
suppose  he  is  destined  to  become  one  of  our 
circle.  If  that  is  the  case  there  is  plenty  of 
time.  He  means  to  do  it,  and  he  will  do 
it  without  help  from  us.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  distrust  friendships  of  rapid 
growth.  They  invariably  come  to  an 
untimely  end." 

Helen  allowed  her  hands  to  drop,  and 
ceased  working.  She  looked  down  at  the 
three  men,  more  especiall}^  at  Tyars,  as  if 
seeking  a  solution  to  the  questions  suggested 
by  Miss  Winter. 

''  Why  should  he  want  to  become  one  of 
our  circle  ? "  she  inquired  innocently ;  and 
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the  question    caused   Miss  Winter  to  raise 
those  clever  eyes  of  hers  at  last. 

"  My  dear,"  replied  the  elder  woman,  "  1 
do  not  know." 

There  was  a  certain  ring  in  her  voice 
which  seemed  to  promise  that  the  ignorance 
just  acknowledged  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
long  duration.  What  she  really  meant  was, 
that  at  the  moment  she  did  not  know,  but 
that  she  was  fully  determined  to  find  out. 

Of  course  she  suspected.  She  would  not 
have  been  human  had  she  not  done  so.  She 
suspected  that  Claud  Tyars  was  determined 
to  become  one  of  their  circle  preparatory 
to  becoming  the  husband  of  Helen  Grace. 
The  details  of  their  former  meeting  at 
Oxford  had  lately  come  to  her  knowledge. 
Small  enough  details  in  their  way,  but  not 
too  insignificant  for  the  attention  of  a 
woman  of  the  world.  A  ball,  a  picnic,  a 
flower-show  ;    a    few    words    exchanged    at 
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each  arc  of  course  trivial  matters.  But 
such  trifles  have  before  now  influenced 
many  a  carefully-shaped  scheme  of  life, 
have  undermined  the  loftiest  ambitions, 
have  turned  gloomy  fame  into  sunny  in- 
significance. There  are  many  of  us  who 
fully  intended  to  make  a  name  in  the 
world — many  of  us  who  nursed  in  younger 
days  high  aspirations,  noble  ambitions.  And 
now  behold !  we  are  commonplace ;  hope- 
lessly commonplace,  and  hopelessly  con- 
tented. This,  yoang  man,  is  woman's 
work  I  Each  latent  o-enius  amono-  us  has 
been  taken  in  hand  by  one  woman  ;  shaped, 
turned,  twisted,  petted,  scolded,  spoilt.  And 
now  we  all  think  in  our  inmost  hearts : 
"  Oh,  bother  Fame,  avaunt  Ambition."  I 
wonder  if  any  other  person  has  made  the 
statement  that  "  Contentment  is  the  chief- 
est  foe  of  Fame  " — if  not   I  beg  to  apply 

for  copyright. 
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Miss  Winter  liacl  lived  to  see  many  of 
her  contemporaries  pass  through  this  stage. 
Many  of  her  girl  friends  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  crave  for  artistic  and  literary 
fame.  Among  the  sterner  contemporaries 
there  were  a  number  now  who  appeared  to 
be  quite  content  with  remunerative  com- 
mercial occupations  and  easy  government 
oflBces.  In  face  of  this  experience  it  was 
only  natural  to  class  Claud  Tyars  among 
the  rest,  to  mentally  specify  him  as  a  man 
in  possession  of  certain  faculties  above  the 
average,  and  consequently  as  one  who  at 
an  earlier  period  had  cherished  ambitions. 
These,  like  all  youthful  aspirations,  were 
now  fleeing  before  the  practical  thoughtful- 
ness  of  middle  age.  They  were  giving  place 
to  a  comfortable  desire  for  contentment  and 
ease. 

This  was  Miss  Winter's  estimate  of  Claud 
Tyars.      The  thing,  she  argued  to  herself, 
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lay  in  a  nut-sliell.  The  memory  of  Helen 
Grace  had  never  quite  left  him.  It  had 
survived  his  young  ambitions,  and  chance 
had  done  the  rest.  Tyars'  peculiar  friend- 
ship for  Oswin  was  a  mere  means  towards 
the  end.  But  this  practical  young  woman 
was  far  too  astute  to  set  down  Claud  Tyars 
as  an  ordinary  man.  There  was  something 
about  him  which  she  could  not  understand. 
It  could  not  be  only  his  supposed  love  for 
Helen  that  gave  him  his  singular  air  of 
purpose.  Had  he  been  a  boy  his  whole 
being  might  thus  have  been  absorbed  in  a 
first  love,  but  he  was  unquestionably  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  men  of  such  years 
are  dignified  even  in  love. 

Agnes  Winter  had  given  greater  thought 
to  this  man  than  she  was  quite  aware  of. 
She  was  a  quick  thinker,  and  while  her 
steady  white  fingers  were  employed  in  work 
her   busy  brain  wandered  far  afield.     She 
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had  sought  right  and  left  for  a  motive  in 
Claud  Tyars'  existence.  He  was  not  of  a 
literary  mind,  she  knew  that.  He  had  not 
roamed  about  the  world  looking  for  some- 
thing or  somebody  to  write  about,  as  many 
of  us  do.  He  was  no  modern  knight-errant 
seeking  adventure  by  sea  and  land.  His 
life  now  was  on  the  surface  that  of  a  well- 
to-do  idle  man  of  the  world.  He  set  up 
his  booth  in  Vanity  Fair  as  a  lounger,  and 
sought  to  impose  upon  the  world.  The 
more  Miss  Winter  meditated  the  stronger 
grew  her  conviction  that  the  idleness  of 
Claud  Tyars  was  a  gigantic  fraud,  and  when 
she  informed  Helen  that  she  would  rather 
that  he  did  not  come  in,  she  knew  in  her 
heart  that  she  had  diverged  slightly  from 
the  paths  of  Truth. 


CHAPTER    XL 

ON    THE    TRACK. 

TN  the  meantime  the  three  men  showed 
-^  signs  of  a  move.  Oswin  stepped  a  little 
towards  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  and  in 
doing  so  exposed  the  face  and  form  of  the 
third  man  to  the  view  of  the  two  ladies. 
This  third  person  was  Matthew  Mark  Easton, 
as  yet  a  stranger  to  Miss  Winter  and  Helen. 

*'  What  a  peculiar-looking  man  1 "  said 
Helen  at  once.     "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

Miss  Winter  did  not  know.  She  said  so 
indifferently,  and  then  accorded  him  her 
full  attention  for  some  moments. 

"  A   friend    of    Mr.    Tyars,    I    suppose," 
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she  said  at  length.  "  He  is  like  a  very 
gentlemanly  monkey." 

Oswin  was  evidently  persuading  Tyars 
to  come  with  him  to  call  on  Miss  Winter, 
and  Tyars  was  with  equal  e^ndence  refusing. 
Muggins,  the  dog,  stood  a  little  apart, 
looking  up  to  his  master's  face  with  visible 
impatience. 

"  Come,"  he  seemed  to  say,  "  let  us  go 
on.  This  is  not  like  us  to  dawdle  away 
our  time  in  vain  disputings." 

Then  he  turned  and  walked  on  a  little 
with  great  dignity,  as  if  there  could  be 
no  question  about  his  master  following 
meekly. 

At  length  Oswin  gave  up  persuading, 
and  with  a  nod  left  the  two  men  to  con- 
tinue their  way. 

Helen  and  Miss  Winter  had  watched  this 
pantomime  without  comment,  and  its  issue 
called  forth  no  remark.     They  merely  drew 
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back  into  the  room  and  recommenced  their 
work. 

Oswin  G-race  was  shown  in  a  moment 
later.  He  shook  hands  with  Miss  Winter 
and  accorded  to  his  sister  a  little  nod,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  her  presence  had 
been  expected. 

"It  is  nice,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  brown 
hands  cheerily,  "  to  see  a  fire.  Outside  it 
is  simply  suicidal.  Such  weather  almost 
justifies  the  laying  of  violent  hands  upon 
oneself — ^just  about  this  time  in  the  after- 
noon. I  should  do  it  myself  were  I  de- 
prived of  this  fire,  your  society,  and  the 
anticipation  of  tea." 

"  Ring  the  l)cll  then,"  replied  Miss 
Winter,  "and  your  anticipation  shall  be 
realized." 

The  young  sailor  obeyed, 'and  returned 
to  his  station  upon  the  hearthrug  with  that 
breezy  energy  which  can  only  be  tolerated 
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in  small  men.  A  large,  energetic  man  is 
a  nuisance^  and  an  anomaly. 

"  I  have,"  lie  said,  "just  left  Tyars." 

It  was  a  pity  that  he  involuntarily  glanced 
towards  the  window,  because  both  ladies 
saw  it,  and  the  action  betrayed  the  small 
fact  that  his  failure  to  mention  the  presence 
of  a  third  person  was  intentional.  We  all 
make  these  little  mistakes  at  times,  even 
the  most  diplomatic  of  us.  We  arc  apt  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  our  neighbours  see 
just  as  much  as  we  wish  them  to  see,  and 
no  more. 

Of  course  this  suppression  was  fatal.  It 
had  the  natural  effect  of  arousing  the 
curiosity  of  both  women,  and  the  curiosity 
of  a  woman  of  the  world  is  a  thing  of 
which  I,  for  one,  am  most  reprehensively 
afraid. 

In  her  own  mind  Miss  Winter  pigeon- 
holed  the   gentlemanly  little   man  of  un- 
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prepossessing  exterior  as  a  person  to  be 
investigated.  She  promptly  leapt  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  man  was  in  some  way 
connected  w^ith  Claud  Tyars  and  Claud 
Tyars'   possible  purpose  in  life. 

*'  When,"  she  asked,  innocently,  "  is  Mr. 
Tyars  going  to  sea  again  ? " 

Oswin  Grace  changed  colour.  The  brown 
sunburn  had  vanished  to  a  certain  extent 
during  the  gloom  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  beneath  it  the  little  sailor's  skin  was 
soft  and  delicate ;  the  sort  of  skin  that 
blushes  easily. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  with  forced 
gaiety,  "  I  have  never  asked  him.  One 
is  apt  to  forget  that  he  ever  was  a  sailor 
when  he  has  a  frock-coat,  a  top-hat,  and 
gloves." 

"I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  was^  a 
real  sailor,"  said  Miss  Winter,  casually. 
"  He  may  have  navigated  a  ship,  and  boxed 
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the  compass,  or  taken  in  the  weather-brace, 
or  whatever  sailors  do  at  sea,  but  I  do  not 
call  him  a  sailor." 

Oswin  Grace  laughed  and  murmured — 

"  Perhaps  not !  "  Then  he  changed  the 
subject  with  evident  relief.  "  Ah,  here  is 
tea.  Since  I  came  home  I  have  taken  to 
tea  and  thin  bread-and-butter  like  a  music- 
master." 

Miss  Winter  dispensed  the  luxuries  just 
mentioned  with  deft  celerity,  and  then  she 
returned  to  the  original  question  with  the 
calm  assurance  of  one  knowing  herself  to 
have  no  diplomatic  rival  to  fear. 

"  I  should  say,"  she  observed,  cunningly, 
"  that  you  are  an  infinitely  better  sailor 
than  Mr.  Tyars." 

Oswin  rose  to  the  gaudy  bait  at  once, 
with  that  same  eagerness  which  you,  my 
brother,  and  I  display  when  a  pretty  woman 
flatters  our  vanity. 
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"  Oh  no,"  replied  he,  unguardedly  ;  "  I 
do  not  think  so.  He  is  one  of  the  boldest 
sailors  I  have  ever  met  with ;  no  man 
carries  on  like  Tyars,  but  ..." 

"  Carries  on  !  "  interrupted  Miss  Winter, 
with  a  laugh.  "  I  should  not  have  taken 
him  for  that  sort  of  man." 

"  Carries  sail  at  night,  I  mean,"  explained 
the  young  fellow. 

"  Ah,  I  see.  Will  you  have  some  more 
tea  ? " 

After  she  had  poured  out  a  fresh  cup 
she  returned  to  the  charge,  casting  a  quick 
glance  towards  Helen,  who  was  working 
with  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 

"  You  said  '  but '  just  now,"  she  observed. 
"  What  was  the  sequence  of  that  suggestive 
'but'?" 

Oswin  Grace  appeared  cjuite  willing  to 
talk  now.  His  reserve  was  not  proof  against 
Miss  Winter's  unscrupulous  approaches. 
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"  Well,"  he  aDSwered  slowly,  as  if  con- 
siderino-  his  remarks,  "  I  thiuk  it  is  that 
he  has  not  known  failure.  He  appears  to 
have  been  invariably  successful." 

"  ]\Tore  people,"  said  Miss  Winter,  in  her 
decisive  way,  "  have  come  to  grief  through 
success  than  throuQ-h  failure." 

"  At  any  rate,"  corrected  Helen,  without 
looking  up,  "  more  have  come  to  grief 
after  success  than  after  failure." 

"  Not  that  I  think  that  Tyars  will  come 
to  grief  at  all,"  said  Oswin,  hastily  and 
unguardedly.  He  stopped  short,  and  there 
was  an  awkward  pause  for  a  moment.  Both 
ladies  were  working  with  a  suspicious  in- 
difference to  the  conversation. 

"  I  mean,"  he  continued,  more  calmly, 
"  that  he  will  probably  succeed  all  through 
life  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  To  me 
his  tactics  seemed  a  trifle  too  bold,  but  then 
they  invariably  proved  successful.    I  suppose 
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the  truth  is  that  I  am  not  a  genius,  while 
Tyars  is.  Tyars  is  distinctly  a  genius ;  he 
has  a  most  wonderful  powder  of  organization. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  his  memory  ? " 

"  Ye — s,"  acquiesced  Miss  AVinter,  thread- 
ing her  needle.  "It  is  a  singular  memory  ; 
and  I  suppose  memory  is  a  gift  which 
cannot  lie  fallow  like  others — like  singing, 
or  writing,  or  painting.  It  must  be  always 
at  work,  and  one  never  knows  when  it  may 
come  to  the  fore." 

Oswin  Grace  had  no  taste  for  the  deeper 
researches  of  human  science. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  so.  As  for 
me,  I  have  no  memory  at  all.  In  fact, 
all  my  gifts  lie  fallow  ;  they  are  of  the 
unobtrusive  kind,  so  unobtrusive,  in  fact, 
that  their  presence  is  not  even  suspected 
of  the  multitude." 

There  are  some  people  who  shirk  the 
responsibility  laid  upon  us  so  explicitly  in 
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the  parable  of  a  certain  steward.  They 
think  to  disarm  investigation  by  denying 
the  possession  of  talents.  Of  course,  if  one 
is  without  talents — there  you  are  !  What 
can  be  expected  ?  One  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  abuse  of  talents  which  one  is  de- 
prived of.  The  trick  is  a  simple  one — 
confess  honestly  and  frankly  that  you  are 
a  stupid  person,  without  gifts,  without  in- 
tellect. The  general  world  will  think  none 
the  worse  of  you,  and  confession  naturally 
entails  absolution.  You  are  absolved  from 
all  responsibility  or  blame ;  your  petty 
vices  are  laughingly  forgiven,  and  you  are 
considered  to  be  a  nice,  natural,  human 
person — very  human.  No  one  asks  you  to 
become  his  executor  ;  trusteeships  are  not 
forced  upon  you,  and  your  female  relatives 
never  ask  your  advice  respecting  their  in- 
vestments. You  jog  along  very  comfortably, 
avoiding  the  rougher  side  of  the  road,  while 
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people  make  room  for  you  in  smoother 
places  because,  forsooth,  you  are  a  fool. 
For  the  same  reason  your  aged  aunt  leaves 
you  her  little  all.  Your  want  of  wit  calls 
clown  charity  from  all  sides,  and  you  live 
very  comfortably  on  the  proceeds  without 
recognizing  the  humiliation  of  it. 

Of  course  this  is  the  strongest  view  of 
the  case.  It  requires  very  clever  foolishness 
to  get  on  so  well  in  the  world,  and  Oswin 
Grace  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  in- 
clination to  reach  such  an  ultimatum.  He 
was  far  back  in  the  rear-rank,  but  in  his 
small  way  he  shirked  much,  and  received 
much  absolution  by  freely  confessing  to 
faults  that  were  in  part  imaginary. 

In  his  intercourse  with  Miss  Winter  this 
engaging  frankness  respecting  his  own  merits 
had  always  had  a  place.  There  was  none  of 
that  subtle  self-laudation  with  which  most  of 
us  seek  to  attract  the  esteem  or  love  of  the 
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fair  sex.  The  knights  did  it  of  old.  They 
must  have  done  so,  else  had  there  been  no 
record  of  doughty  deeds,  of  knights  and 
servitors  cleft  to  the  shoulder.  This  is  a 
certainty,  and  if  any  one  wish  to  prove  it, 
let  him  put  his  head  inside  a  casque.  He 
will  soon  discover  that  throuo;h  steel  bars 
one  can  see  remarkably  little  of  one's 
neighbour's  doings. 

We  siug  our  own  praises  to-day  in  the 
same  manner.  Does  any  one  of  us  confess 
to  his  partner  at  a  ball  that  he  cannot  row, 
or  ride,  or  play  lawn-tennis  ?  No ;  we 
acknowledge  modestly  that  we  are  adepts 
at  all  manly  sports  and  pastimes ;  we  in- 
sinuate that  we  are  dead  shots,  and  allow  it 
to  be  gathered  that  in  the  hunting-field  w^e 
lead  the  way.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  our 
fair  listeners  generally  believe  us,  especially 
if  we  interlard  our  statements  with  more  or 
less  plainly  expressed   assurances    that   all 
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these  manly  accomplisliments  are  slaves  to 
their  bright  eyes. 

Wherever  he  may  have  warbled  his  own 
praises,  Oswin  Grace  never  did  so  for  the 
edification  of  Miss  Winter.  Their  relation- 
ship was  not  of  that  description.  She  was 
rather  older  than  him,  and  between  two 
young  people  a  difference  of  this  sort  goes 
on  increasing  its  influence  as  they  advance 
in  years. 

As  Helen  had  told  her  friend  plainly, 
there  was  a  difference  in  Oswin's  manner, 
but  this  difference  was  not  openly  investi- 
gated. There  could,  however,  be  only  one 
explanation  of  it,  and  both  women  seized 
upon  this  unhesitatingly. 

The  youthful  infatuation  had  given  place 

to    a  maturer  affection,  which  in  no  way 

savoured  of  love.     Whatever  place  Agnes 

Winter  had  at  one  time  occupied   in  the 

heart   of  the   young   sailor,  she   was    now 
VOL.  I.  15 
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naught  else  but  a  friend.  And  for  this 
alteration  he  had  sufficient  excuse  —  as 
excuses  go.  It  was  really  the  wisest  thing 
he  could  have  done  to  acknowledge  thus  at 

o 

once  the  diifference  brought  about  l)y  a  few 
years'  absence.  These  years  had  rendered 
more  obvious  the  fact  that  Agnes  Winter 
was  considerably  his  senior,  and  to  his  more 
experienced  eyes  this  discrepancy  now  as- 
sumed its  ris^htful  sisfnificance.  So  argued 
each  lady  in  turn  to  herself,  while  Oswin 
Grace  chattered  gaily  first  to  one  and  then 
to  the  other. 

Helen  w^as  not  subtle  enough  to  attach 
importance  to  a  small  detail  which  had 
almost  vanished  from  her  memory.  She 
had  detected  at  the  first  meeting  of  Claud 
Tyars  and  Miss  Winter  signs  of  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  her  brother.  These  the  young 
sailor  had  suppressed  as  well  as  he  could, 
but  the  gentle  scrutiny  of  his  sister  had 
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penetrated  through  the  veil  of  his  reserve. 
This  jealousy  was  now  conspicuously  absent. 
Oswin  seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  talking  of 
Tyars  to  Miss  Winter. 

Now  jealousy  is  a  passion  that  never  dies. 
While  the  cause  of  it  is  at  hand,  it  lives 
and  thrives.  Helen  noticed  this  absence, 
and  it  served  in  some  degree  to  confirm  her 
conviction  that  her  brother  had  ceased  to 
love  Miss  Winter.  She  did  not  know  that 
dead  love  or  dying  love  is  untouched  by 
jealousy.  She  did  not  know  that  jealousy 
must  assuredly  die  long  before  love,  and  not 
shortly  before.  She  did  not  know  that  a 
youthful  infatuation,  under  its  more  dig- 
nified name  of  a  first  love,  is  a  thing  that 
perishes  more  often  in  proximity  than  in 
absence. 

Miss  Winter  might  have  known  more 
about  these  matters  had  she  been  able  to 
take  note  of  them   from  Helen's  point  of 
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view.  She  was,  however,  the  object  of 
Oswin's  short-lived  jealousy,  and  had  there- 
fore failed  to  notice  it.  She  was  too  experi- 
enced, possessed  too  much  self-respect,  to 
allow  any  person  to  guess  that  she  also 
detected  a  difference  in  Oswin's  manner 
towards  herself.  This  fact  alone  betrayed 
that  she  assigned  the  same  reason  to  the 
change  as  that  assigned  by  Helen  Grace. 

She  made  no  sign  whatever ;  no  slightest 
difference  in  her  treatment  of  Oswin. 
AVhether  there  had  been  pleasure  for  her 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  man's  silent  love, 
or  mere  indifference,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Women  of  thirty  who  have  lived  every 
year,  every  day  of  their  life  since  twenty, 
hold  different  views  of  the  great  universal 
human  Motive  than  those  held  by  young 
girls.  There  is  a  certain  independence,  a 
confidence  in  the  possession  of  the  power 
of  inspiring  love,  in  beautiful  girls,  which 
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is  never  found  in  beautiful  women.  Hence 
if  the  latter  are  desirous  of  still  exercising 
this  great  feminine  pleasure  and  delight, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  not  only  pathetic  objects, 
but  disagreeable  ones  to  contemplate.  Thus 
it  is  that  a  plain  woman  of  thirty  to  forty 
is  a  pleasanter  companion,  a  better  woman, 
and  a  more  profitable  study  than  one  who 
is  or  has  been  beautiful. 

But  the  better  women — those  who  make 
life  into  an  unconscious  happiness — have, 
by  the  age  of  thirty,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  laid  aside  that  instinctive  desire  to 
inspire  love  which  leads  us  sterner  creatures 
such  a  dance.  Or  if  they  have  not  laid  it 
quite  aside,  they  have  learnt  to  control  it, 
and  thus  render  it  harmless  to  those  around 
them. 

Miss  AVinter  had  reached  that  age  at 
which  both  men  and  women  begin  to 
wonder   less  acutely  whether  their   life   is 
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endowed  with  an  object.  She  was  therefore 
a  contented  creature ;  contented  with  small 
pleasures  and  trivial  occupations ;  unhar- 
assed  by  great  ambitions,  undisturbed  by 
envy,  untouched  by  jealousy.  No  outward 
influence  seemed  capable  of  affecting  her 
gentle  serenity.  Admiration  caused  no 
flutter  within  her  heart.  She  had  tasted 
it  too  often,  drinking  it  deeply.  She  was 
only  thirty,  and  when  she  wished  she  could 
make  herself  look  much  younger,  for  her 
figure,  though  smoothly  rounded,  was  lithe, 
and  her  cheeks  were  still  soft  and  full. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  she  had  lived  every 
day  of  the  last  ten  years.  She  had  never 
been  a  thoughtless  coquette ;  the  pleasures 
of  a  pleasure-seeking  existence  had  been 
soberly  accomplished.  There  may  have  been 
a  reason  for  it — I  find  there  is  a  reason  for 
most  things  in  the  world.  Perhaps  she  had 
made  some  great  mistake  at  the  very  outset, 
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moving  onward  subsequently  dazed  and 
hesitating.  It  may  be  that  the  serenity  of 
her  heart  was  only  that  forced  calm  which 
is  ordered  for  invalids.  But  this  I  cannot 
say.  The  foregoing  ten  years  have  no  place 
here.  We  must  take  Agnes  Winter  as  we 
find  her.  A  cheery  woman  of  the  world, 
terribly  practical,  sometimes  almost  cynical, 
quite  unassailable  behind  her  smooth,  bright 
armour  of  worldly  serenity. 


w 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

CARTE     AND    TIERCE. 

T  was  almost  a  montli  later  that  Matthew 
Mark  Easton  stepped  fairly  into  the 
circle  of  which  Miss  Winter  was  to  a 
certain  extent  the  leading  spirit.  This 
lady  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the 
brilliantly-lighted  rooms  of  a  huge  picture 
gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  before  she  singled  out 
the  little  American.  He  happened  to  be 
talking  to  another  insignificant,  unobtrusive 
man,  who  tugged  nervously  at  a  gray 
moustache  while  he  listened.  This  was 
one   of  the  ablest  envoys  ever   accredited 
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to  tlie  Court  of  St.  James  by  the  United 
States. 

Miss  Winter  knew  most  of  the  faces  in 
the  room,  and  among  others  that  of  the 
American  Minister.  Moreover,  she  recol- 
lected perfectly  the  form  and  features  of 
Matthew  Mark  Easton. 

The  occasion  was  a  vast  assembly  of 
the  fashionable,  diplomatic,  artistic,  and 
literary  worlds  for  the  collection  of  money 
and  ideas  towards  the  solution  of  a  social 
problem  now  happily  almost  forgotten. 
That  the  majority  of  those  assembled  did 
not  care  a  rap  for  the  social  problem  was 
nothing  surprising.  In  this  they  were  only 
symbolic  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Very 
few  of  us  do  trouble  our  heads  about 
social  problems.  We  leave  them  to  those 
acrimonious  and  long-winded  gentlemen 
who  write  for  the  reviews.  The  tickets 
were    a   guinea   each ;    there    were    choice 
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refreshments  at  a  stated  and  ruinous  price  ; 
soft  carpets,  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  and 
the  same  of  dresses.  I  believe  also  that 
several  gentlemen  read  papers  on  the 
subject  under  discussion,  but  that  was  in 
the  small  room  at  the  end  where  no  one 
ever  went. 

Claud  Tyars  was  there  of  course.     During 

the  last  month  or  two  he  had  been  going 

out  so  much  that  one  almost  expected   to 

meet    him,   just    as    one    expects    to   meet 

certain  well-known  faces  at  every  assembly. 

Miss    Winter   saw   him    immediately   after 

noticing  Matthew  Mark  Easton,  and  before 

long  he  began  to  make  his  way  across  the 

room   towards   her.       Wherever    tliey    had 

met  during  the  last  few  weeks,  Tyars  had 

invariably  succeeded  in   exchanging  a  few 

words  with    Miss  Winter,  seeking   her  out 

with,     equal    persistence,     whether    Helen 

Grace    were    with    her    or   no.     If,    as    the 
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lady  opined,  he  was  determined  to  become 
one  of  their  intimate  friends,  he  displayed 
no  indecent  haste,  no  undue  eagerness ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  was  perhaps  fol- 
io win  2;  the  surest  method.  He  had  not 
hitherto  showed  the  slisfhtest  desire  to  cross 

o 

the  line  which  separates  acquaintanceship 
from  friendship. 

There  was  a  mutual  attraction  existing 
between  these  two  capable,  practical  people, 
who  met  to-night  as  they  usually  did  with 
that   hio-h-toned  nonchalance  which  almost 

O 

amounts  to  indifference.  There  was  a 
vacant  seat,  for  a  wonder,  beside  ]\Iiss 
Winter  which  Tyars  promptly  appropriated. 

"  Who,"  she  asked,  after  a  few  con- 
ventionalities had  been  exchanged,  "  is 
that  gentleman  talking  to  the  American 
Minister,  and  apparently  making  him  laugh, 
which  is,  I  should  think,  no  easy  matter  ?  " 

"He    is    generally    making    some    one 
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laugli,"  replied  Tyars.  "  His  name  is 
EastoD — Matthew  ^lark  Easton.  The  sort 
of  name  that  sticks  in  the  wheel-work  of 
one's  memory.  A  name  one  does  not 
forget." 

"And,"  added  Miss  Winter,  lightly,  "a 
face  that  one  does  not  forget.  He  interests 
me — a  little." 

Tyars  laughed  at  the  qualification  implied 
by  the  addition  of  the  last  two  words. 

"  That  is  always  something,"  he  said. 
"  A  small  mercy.  He  is  one  of  my  greatest 
friends — may  I  introduce  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  murmured  the  lady,  with  a 
little  bow  of  the  head,  and  then  she  changed 
the  subject  at  once. 

"  Helen,"  she  said,  "  is  not  here  to- 
night." ^^ 

Tyars  looked  befittingly  disappointed. 

"  She  does  not  always  care  to  leave  the 
admiral,  and   he  objects  to   dissipation  on 
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a    large    scale.       Is    that    not    so  ? "     lie 
suggested. 

"  Yes.     That  is  the  case  to-nioht." 

o 

She  wondered  a  little  at  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Helen's  thoughts,  but  said 
nothing.  It  was  probable  that  he  had 
heard  this  from  Oswin,  and  his  singular 
memory  had  retained  it. 

"Miss  Grace,"  said  Tyars,  presently, 
"  has  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  is  un- 
conscious of  it.  An  unconscious  sense  of 
duty  is  one  of  the  best  of  human  motives. 
At  least  it  seems  so  to  me." 

Althouoh  Agnes  Winter  was  bowinor  and 

o  o  o 

smiling  to  an  old  lady  near  at  hand,  she 
had  followed  him  perfectly. 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  a  sense  of  duty 
of  any  description  is  not  a  bad  thing  in 
these  times.  Indeed,"  she  added,  turning 
suddenly  towards  him,  "  a  motive  is  in  itself 
rather  rare.     Not  many  of  us  have  motives." 
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Her  manner  implied  as  plainly  as  if  she  bad 
spoken  it :  "  We  are  not,  all  of  us,  like  you." 

There  was  something  in  the  expression 
of  his  eyes  that  recalled  suddenly  their 
first  meeting  at  the  precise  moment  when 
he,  entering  the  drawing-room,  overheard 
a  remark  of  hers  respecting  himself.  It 
was  not  an  unpleasant  expression,  but  it 
led  one  to  feel  instinctively  that  this  man 
miofht  under  some  circumstances  be,  what 
is  tersely  called  in  France,  difficult.  It  was 
merely  a  suggestion,  cloaked  beneath  his 
high-class  repose  of  manner,  but  she  had 
known  many  men  of  his  class,  some  of 
whom  had  made  a  name  in  their  several 
callings,  and  this  same  suggestion  of  stub- 
bornness had  come  beneath  her  quick,  fleet- 
ing notice  before. 

He  looked  gravely  round  the  room,  as 
if  seeking  to  penetrate  beneath  the  smiles 
and  vapid  affectation. 
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"  Oil,"  he  said,  placidly,  "  I  am  not  so 
sure.  There  are  a  good  many  people  who 
pride  themselves  upon  steering  a  clear 
course.  The  prevailing  motive  to-night 
is  perhaps  a  desire  to  prove  a  superiority 
over  one's  neighbours,  but  it  is  still  a 
motive." 

Miss  Winter  looked  at  him  critically. 
"  Eemember,"  she  said,  warningly,  "  that 
this  is   my  element.       The  motives  of  all 
these     people     are     my     motives  —  their 
pleasures,  my  pleasures — their  life,  my  life." 
"  iVpparently  so,"  he  replied,  ambiguously. 
"  So  that,"  she  pursued,  "  I  am  indicted 
of  the  crime  of  endeavouring  to  prove  my 
superiority  over  my  neighbours." 
He  laughed  in  an  abrupt  way. 
"  No  more  than  myself." 
"  That  is  mere   prevarication,"  she    per- 
sisted  gaily.       "Tell    me,  please,  in   what 
particular  this  coveted  superiority  lies." 
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"  In  a  desire  to  appear  more  aimless  than 
you  are,"  he  returned  gravely. 

She  laughed. 

"  I  deny  that,  I  plead  not  guilty,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  a  person  of  many  motives, 
but  the  many  receive  their  life  from  one 
source.  That  one  source  is  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  please  myself  in  all  things, 
to  crowd  as  much  pleasure  and  as  much 
excitement  into  a  lifetime  as  it  will  hold." 

"  Then,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "  you  are 
only  one  of  the  crowd  after  all." 

"  That  is  all,  Mr.  Tyars.  Did  you  ever 
suspect  me  of  being  anything  else  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  did,"  he  replied,  with  a 
more  direct  gaze  than  is  allowed  by  the 
dictates  of  polite  society. 

She  returned  the  gaze  with  serenity. 

"Then  please  get  rid  of  the  idea,"  she 
said  significantly. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  but  it  was  not 
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the  silence  of  people  who  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  each  other.  It  was  too 
tense,  too  restless  for  that. 

"Shall  I,"  inquired  Tyars,  rising  sud- 
denly, "  go  and  find  Easton  ?  I  should 
like   you   to  know  him." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  she  said,  with 
one  of  her  gracious  little  bows.  As  he 
moved  away,  she  called  him  back  almost  as 
if  she  were  loth  to  let  him  go,  as  if  there  were 
something  still  left  unsaid  between  them. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  in  a  gaily  confi- 
dential tone,  "  before  you  go,  what  is  his 
speciality.  I  always  like  to  know  a  stranger's 
chief  characteristic,  or  if  he  has  no  charac- 
teristics, his  particular  hobby — whether, 
I  mean,  he  is  a  botanist  or  a  yachtsman, 
a  fisherman  or  a  politician.  It  is  so  much 
more  convenient,  you  understand,  to  know 
beforehand    upon    what    topics    one    must 

conceal  one's  ignorance." 

VOL.  I.  16 
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She  fiDislied  with  a  little  laugh,  and 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  keen  world- 
liness. 

The  meaning  of  the  glance  was  obvious, 
and  he  met  her  gaze  with  significant 
coolness. 

"  No,  Miss  Winter,"  he  said,  deliberately ; 
"  you  have  not  found  out  my  particular 
hobby  or  my  chief  characteristic  }'et." 

She  laughed  without  embarrassment. 

"Not  yet,"  she  admitted. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  original  question. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  Easton  has  no 
hobbies.  His  speciality  is  eloquence.  He 
could  almost  persuade  a  certain  stubborn 
quadruped  to  part  with  its  hind  legs.  He 
was  destined  by  the  positive  dejDartment 
of  Providence  for  an  orator,  but  the  nega- 
tive department,  with  its  usual  discrimin- 
ation, gave  him  a  weak  chest,  and  therefore 
he  is  nothimr." 
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"  Absolutely  nothing  ?  " 

"  Well,"  answered  Tyars,  "  he  is  an 
American    merchant." 

She  nodded  her  head  in  a  practical 
way. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  Now  I  know 
something  of  him.  I  have  to  conceal 
beneath  wreathed  smiles  the  fact  that  I 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  American  com- 
merce, American  politics,  or  oratory.  I 
wonder,"  she  added  as  an  after-thought, 
"  whether  there  is  anything  he  can  persuade 
me  into  doing." 

"  He  might,"  suggested  Tyars,  "  persuade 
you  into  the  cultivation  of  a  motive." 

Then  he  turned  and  left  her. 

Matthew  Mark  Easton  saw  him  approach- 
ing, and  broke  off  rather  suddenly  a  waning 
conversation  with  his  Minister. 

"  Easton,"  said  Tyars,  "  come  here.  I 
want  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Winter." 
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"  Miss  Winter,"  returned  the  American  ; 
"  ominous  name.     Who  is  she  1 " 

"She  is  a  person  of  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  Grace  household.  Do  you 
understand  '{ " 

"  No,"  replied  Eastou,  pleasantly,  "  I 
don't." 

"  It  is  in  Miss  Winter's  power  to  deprive 
us  of  Oswin  Grace,"  explained  Tyars,  "  if 
she  cares  to  exercise  that  power." 

Easton's  face  expressed  somewhat  ludi- 
crously a  passing  consternation. 

"  Hano;  these  women  1 "  he  muttered. 
"  Does  she,"  he  inquired,  "  suspect  some- 
thing ? " 

"I  think  so,"  was  the  reply,  "and, 
moreover,  she  is  a  clever  woman  ;  so  be 
careful."  « 

Easton  laughed  reassuringly.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  clever  women.  Miss  Winter 
must  almost  have  heard  the  lauoh,  while 
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there  was  still  a  smile  on  his  face  as  he 
bowed  before  her. 

"  I  have  never,"  he  said,  as  he  seated 
himself,  "  been  at  an  entertainment  of  this 
description  before.  I  am  only  a  beginner. 
In  our  country  we  manage  things  differ- 
ently ;  and  I  cannot  yet  understand  how 
so  much  talking  and  so  little  action  can 
benefit  any  cause." 

"But,"  said  Miss  Winter,  "you  are  not 
new  to  England.  There  is  nothing  about 
you  to  lead  one  to  that  conclusion." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  gravely.  "  My 
claw-hammer  coat  was  made  in  Piccadilly, 
so  I  suppose  it  is  all  right." 

He  looked  down  at  the  garment  in  ques- 
tion, and  dusted  the  sleeve  lightly  with  a 
perfectly  glpved  hand. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  "  he  inquired, 
simply. 

]Mis3    Winter   was   becoming    interested. 
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She  therefore  quelled  a  sudden  desire  to 
laugh,  and  answered — 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  a  very  nice  coat." 

"  I  am  not,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  new 
to  England,  but  I  have  not  moved — I 
think  you  call  it — much  in  London  society. 
I  suppose  the  men  do  all  the  moving  in 
your  society  ? — they  seem  to.  The  women 
sit  mostly  still  and  wait  till  the  men  come 
to  them.     With  us  it  is  different." 

"  The  women,"  replied  this  womanly 
lady,  "  are  beginning  to  move  with  us,  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  result,  I 
rather  incline  towards  the  old  policy  of 
sitting  still." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  little 
nod.  There  was  in  his  queer  restless  eyes 
a  distinct  glance  of  approval. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  yes.  So  I  should  sur- 
mise. Our  ladies  are  very  fascinating,  and 
very    clever,    and    all    that,    but — but    the 
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young  men  do  not  seem  to  make  such  a 
pretty  show  of  loving  them  as  we  read  of 
in  olden  times.  At  all  events  they  do  not 
continue  to  show  them  that  regard  which, 
I  remember,  my  father  showed  towards  my 
mother." 

"  I  myself  am  a  humble  admirer  of  the 
womanly  school." 

"And  I,"  added  Easton.  "Now,"  he 
continued,  after  a  pause,  "  do  tell  me. 
What  do  iill  these  good  people  think  they 
are  doino*  here  to-niQ;ht  ?  " 

"  They  think,  firstly,"  replied  Miss 
Winter,  "  that  they  are  getting  their 
names  into  the  fashionable  society  papers. 
Secondly,  that  their  natural  or  artificial 
adornment  is  creating  a  distinct  impression. 
Thirdly,  and  lastly,  that  tliey  are  assisting 
in  some  indefinite  way  towards  the  solution 
of  a  problem  of  which  the  rudiments  are 
entirely  unknown." 
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"  Then  in  England,  as  well  as  in  my  own 
country,  charity  is  a  recognized  plaything 
of  society,"  suggested  Easton. 

''  Yes.  We  take  it  up  in  late  autumn 
and  winter,  when  there  are  no  races,  nor 
regattas,  nor  lawn-tennis  parties." 

"  Ah,  then,"  said  the  American,  "  society 
is  very  much  the  same  here  as  else v/h ere." 

At  this  moment  Oswiu  Grace  passed 
within  earshot  of  them.  He  heard  the 
remark,  and  recognized  the  voice.  When  he 
turned,  his  surprise  at  seeing  Miss  Winter 
and  Easton  too^ether  was  so  marked  as  to 
cause  a  little  fi-own  to  pass  across  the  queer, 
wistful  face  of  the  American.  He  returned 
the  young  Englishman's  comprehensive  bow, 
however,  with  perfect  equanimity. 

"  You  know  Oswin  Grace "? "  inquired 
Miss  Winter. 

*'  Oh  yes,"  was  the  cool  reply,  "  Tyars 
brought  him  to  my  rooms  one  evening." 
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Miss  Winter  skilfully  concealed  her 
eagerness. 

"  Tliey  are  great  friends,"  she  said, 
lightly. 

"  Ye — es.  Yes.  Tyars  constantly  talks 
of  him." 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  Miss  Winter,  in 
the  same  indifferently  conversational  way, 
"  that  they  have  many  interests  in  common ; 
both  being  sailors.  At  least,  I  believe 
Claud  Tyars  considers  himself  a  sailor 
now." 

This  was  clever,  and  the  wary  little  man 
paused.  He  felt  convinced  that  Miss 
Winter  knew  less  of  the  past  life  of  Tyars 
than  she  would  have  him  believe.  More- 
over, he  suspected  that  she  had  never 
hitherto  called  him  Claud  Tj^ars.  The  im- 
plied familiarity  was  a  trap,  womanly, 
clever,  and  subtle  ;  but  Easton  avoided  it 
with  equal  skill.     He  maintained  an   easy 
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silence.  Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
lie  made  a  blunder. 

"  Oswin."  said  Miss  AVinter,  "  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  think  Helen  is  my 
greatest  friend." 

"  A  sister  ?  "  inquired  Easton,  rashly. 

"  Yes.  Mr.  Tyars  has  not  spoken  of  her 
then  ? " 

"  No.  Tyars  did  not  tell  me  that  Grace 
had  a  sister." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Perhaps  the 
American  heard  the  little  sigh  of  relief 
given  by  his  companion,  marking,  as  it 
were,  the  relaxation  of  an  effort.  Such  a 
sigh  as  an  athlete  gives  when  he  has  scored 
a  success  and  his  weary  muscles  fall  into 
repose.  He  became  instantly  conscious  of 
his  blunder.  He  had  been  outwitted  by 
this  pleasant  woman.  He — Matthew  Mark 
Easton — a  born  intriguer,  a  man  with  real 
genius  for  conspiracy. 
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"  Ah  ! "  reflected  Miss  Winter,  "why 
has  Mr.  Tyars  omitted  to  make  mention 
of  Helen's  existence  1  "  And  with  feminine 
intuition  she  made  a  hasty  mental  note  of 
this  important  item. 

"  So,"  mused  Easton,  during  the  same 
pause,  "  there  is  a  Miss  Grace,  and  Tyars 
never  mentioned  her.  I  must  be  very  care- 
ful. Seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  men 
at  stake  here,  not  one  ;  and  I  cannot  afibrd 
to  lose  two  sailors  such  as  these." 

Miss  Winter  was  now  drawn  into  a 
vortex  of  light-hearted  idlers,  bent  upon 
a  systematic  inspection  of  the  pictures ; 
and  from  their  ranks  Easton  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  dropping  away  unobserved. 
They  did  not  speak  again  during  the  even- 
ing ;  but  the  little  seed  was  sown — the 
little  seed  of  mutual  esteem  or  mutual  dis- 
like, as  the  case  may  be,  which  under  either 
circumstance   seems  to    draw    some    people 
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together  here  in  life  ;  to  spread  its  subtle 
tendrils,  intertwined  and  knit  together, 
until  their  united  strenpjth  is  a  thin  a: 
undreamt  of. 

"  I  seem,"  reflected  Easton,  subsequently, 
over  a  very  good  cigar,  "  to  have  met  that 
little  English  lady  somewhere  before.  Her 
way  of  speaking,  and  her  method  of  ex- 
pressing herself  in  a  cheery  way,  as  if 
nothing  mattered  very  much,  are  familiar 
to  me.  I  certainly  have  not  seen  her  before 
in  this  vale  of  sorrow,  as  the  lady  writers 
call  it.     I  wonder  where  I  have  met  her." 

It  happened  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Claud 
Tyars  to  shut  the  door  of  Miss  Winter's 
comfortable  brougham  ;  while  Grace,  who 
had  helped  her  in,  stood  back  and  nodded 
a  o:ood-nio;ht. 

The  lady  leant  back  against  the  soft 
cushions,  and  drew  her  cloak  more  snugly 
round    her.     The  flashino^   lio;ht   of  street- 
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lamp  or  carriage  showed  her  face  to  be 
grave  and  thoughtful.  She  was  realizing 
that  Claud  Tyars  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  lover  of  intrigue,  making  a  mystery 
out  of  a  very  ordinary  love  affair.  She 
was  recosnizino;  now  that  matters  were 
more  serious  than  she  had  at  first  considered 
them. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A    MEETING. 

CjOCIAL  questions  are  of  .very  slow 
growth.  We  fondly  imagine  that,  in 
our  days,  that  vague  movement  which  we 
call  Progress  (with  a  capital  letter  if  you 
please)  is  making  greater  strides  than 
hitherto.  But  if  we  judge  from  results  it 
would  seem  evident  that  the  world  moves 
on  at  the  same  steady  pace  which  marked 
its  progress  in  olden  times. 

The  greatest  movement  of  the  generation, 
at  least  the  movement  which  has  attracted 
the  greatest  amount  of  attention,  has  un- 
doubtedly  been   the   education    of  women. 
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They  demanded  the  same  privileges  as 
possessed  by  their  sterner  competitors. 
These  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
been  granted  them,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult ?  George  Eliots  are  no  more  numerous. 
The  old  Masters  in  Art  and  Music  sleep  on 
securely,  for  their  fame  is  not  yet  dimmed 
by  the  productions  of  women  who  have 
had  the  incentive  of  their  example  to  assist 
them. 

Woman's  voice  is  heard  more  frequently 
to-day,  but  her  work  is  less  perceptible. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  is  the  beginning 
— the  first  step  towards  emancipation.  If 
it  is  so,  it  is  a  very  bad  beginning.  The 
unsexing  of  woman  cannot  w^eJl  lead  to 
her  glorification,  for  her  womanliness  will 
always  secure  a  higher  esteem  than  her 
shrewdness.  Although  women  talk  more 
now  it  is  a  question  whether  they  are  really 
progressing   so   rapidly  as   the    enthusiasts 
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imagine.  It  is  a  very  doubtful  question 
whether  they  are  urged  by  any  higher 
or  superior  aspirations  than  those  that 
prompted  a  woman  to  deceive  an  old  man 
with  such  clumsy  devices  as  a  covering  of 
ffoatskin  and  a  savoury  dish.  It  is  likely 
that  men  and  women  were  very  much  the 
same  before  the  Flood  as  they  are  now. 
When  Noah  was  busy  building  the  Ark, 
one  cannot  but  believe  that  social  problems 
were  beinsr  discussed  bv  his  neicrhbours. 
It  is  probable  that  women  were  seeking  to 
emancipate  themselves  then ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  certain  number  of  them,  and  in  very 
much  the  same  proportion  as  to-day. 

It  has  always  been  a  feminine  character- 
istic to  betray  a  certain  estimable  thirst 
for  knowledge  ;  to  know  something  of 
which  she  is  better  left  in  ignorance.  It 
began  with  a  desire  to  taste  a  forbidden 
fruit,  and  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time 
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it   has  come   to  matters   of  medicine  and 

IcUV. 

Of  course  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 

question.     The  lamentable  fact  that   there 

are  a  certain  number  of  women  (and  this 

number   has   existed   in   other   fjenerations 

as  well  as  in  our  own)  who  are  endowed 

with   intellect    and   deprived   of    charm — 

women  who    ^^■ill   never   marry,   or  at   all 

events  will  never  marrv  happily.     It  would 

never  do  to  put  forward  here  the  Oriental 

creed,    that   woman's   first   duty   is   to    be 

lovely,  her  second  to   be  charming.     It  is 

not  oiu'  creed,  of  course ;    but  we  cannot 

blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  charm- 

incr  women   and   the   lovely  women   have 

the   best   time  of  it   here   below.     And    I 

would  beg  to  point  out  to  the  plain  unwed 

who     have    fiillen    back   upon   intellect   or 

good  works,  that  they  have  not  a  monopoly 

of  these.     Goodness  is   often   Linked   with 
VOL.  I.  17 
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beauty,  a  little  intelligence  is  needed  to 
complete  loveliness,  and  without  intellect 
there  is  no  charm.  These  intellectual 
women  clamour  for  work.  Let  them  make 
work,  let  them  make  their  position !  If 
they  cannot  make  it  they  can  never  occupy 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  men.  Let  them  learn 
to  be  nonentities  as  we  men  have  to  do. 
A  high  place  in  the  world  is  not  gained 
by  talking  of  it,  but  by  working  first  and 
talking  after.  The  plain  and  intellectual 
are,  after  all  is  said  (a  good  deal)  and  done 
(a  very  little),  but  a  minority,  and  a  small 
one.  By  the  bye,  all  this  has  very  little 
to  do  with  us. 

Miss  Winter  sometimes  fell  a  victim  to 
these  lono-ino's  for  labour ;  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  foregoing  prelude.  She 
sometimes  felt  useless,  and  looked  beyond 
the  work  that  lay  at  hand  for  heavier 
labour.     When   she   heard    of   a'ood   works 
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done  by  women,  she  longed  to  do  some- 
thing also.  And  one  hears  a  great  deal 
of  such  g;ood  works.  The  bushel  is  not  a 
feminine  vessel,  except,  indeed,  to  place 
inversely  and  stand  the  light  upon  the 
top  for  greater  elevation.  Your  Grace 
Darlings,  and  your  Florence  Nightingales, 
and  your  Sister  Doras  are  at  times  a  trifle 
wearying.  They  are  examples  which  should 
be  carefully  suppressed.  They  did  a  little 
passing  good,  and  any  amount  of  permanent 
evil,  because  every  girl  who  has  no  lover 
thinks  she  can  emulate  them. 

But  it  was  only  at  times  that  Miss 
Winter  gave  way  to  this  weakness,  and 
she  was  very  quiet  about  it.  When  the 
paroxysm  was  upon  her  she  put  on  a 
thick  veil,  her  quietest  dress,  and  took 
the  omnibus  to  Tower  HilL 

She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
world   to  go  empty-handed   and   to  make 
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those  trivial  mistakes  by  which  many  well- 
meaning  women  reduce  charity  to  the 
ludicrous.  She  had  an  old  bag  specially 
devoted  to  this  secret  vice,  for  one  cannot 
carry  half-pounds  of  butter,  packets  of  tea, 
and  pounds  of  raw  sausages  in  one's  best 
hand-bag. 

The  recipients  of  her  charity  were  a  race 
of  men  overlooked  by  Charity  Organiza- 
tions, ignored  by  those  bland  distributors 
of  leaflet  literature  who  call  themselves  the 
Sailor's  Friend.  Very  few  people  find 
themselves  by  accident  in  the  London 
Dock  or  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock ;  in  fact 
both  these  basins  are  rather  difficult  to 
find.  Very  few,  therefore,  know  that  there 
is  such  a  being  as  the  ship-keeper.  There 
are  many  idlers  by  the  river-side,  on 
London  Bridge,  or  the  Custom  House 
Quay,  but  in  the  docks  there  are  none. 
These  are  places  where  only  such  as  have 
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business  to  transact  are  in  the  lialjit  of 
resorting.  Tliis  is  easily  explained  by  a 
note  of  the  fact  that  all  the  docks  are 
private  property,  and  therefore  closed  to 
the  general  public. 

The  ship-keeper  is  a  strange,  amphibious 
creature.  His  calling  is  afloat,  his  busi- 
ness on  the  waters,  and  yet  he  is  no  sailor. 
In  busier  times  he  rarely  spent  more  than 
t^yo  months  on  board  of  one  ship;  now 
there  are  men  livino;  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year  on 
the  same  vessel.  Many  of  them  never  set 
foot  outside  the  dock-gates ;  some  there 
are  who  remain  afloat  always.  There  are 
vessels  lying  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
basins  of  which  the  decks  have  known  no 
other  tread  for  years  than  that  of  the 
ao-ed  hermit  livino;  in  their  forecastles. 
Most  of  these  ships  have  a  history,  but 
others  arc  merely  waiting — waiting,  if  you 
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please,  for  better  times.  As  if  they  could 
afford  it ;  as  if  tliey  could  afford  to  wait 
for  better  times  any  more  than  you  or  I. 
For  ships  have  but  one  life  even  as  men, 
and  if  they  are  too  slow,  too  clumsy,  too 
heavy — well,  they  are  failures,  just  as 
many  of  us  are  from  the  same  cause.  And 
a  failure  is  a  failure  despite  sophistry  and 
in  face  of  smooth  phrases.  We  talk  gravely 
or  gaily  of  waiting  for  better  times,  but 
most  of  us  are  only  waiting  for  an  end  of 
some  sort. 

Miss  Winter  had  heard  of  these  ships, 
and  from  different  sources  she  gradually 
learnt  that  there  were  men  living  on  board 
of  them ;  men  whose  lives  were  almost  as 
solitary  as  that  of  a  sailor  cast  upon  some 
desert  island.  It  seems  strange  that  within 
the  roar  of  London  life,  almost  within  stone's 
tlirow  of  the  crowded  East  End  streets,  there 
should  be  men  living  day  after  day  without 
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speaking  a  word  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
For  if  they  do  not  choose  to  come  ashore, 
certainly  no  one  will  trouble  to  go  on 
board  and  see  them.  The  butcher  makes 
his  daily  round  of  the  dock  with  barrow 
and  knife  like  a  cat's-meat  man,  but  on 
twelve  shillings  a  week  one  does  not  expect 
meat  every  day. 

In  course  of  time  she  evolved  the  idea  of 
ffoingj  to  the  docks  to  see  if  it  was  difficult 
to  get  on  board  these  ships,  and  there  she 
discovered  that  there  was  nothinoj  easier. 
It  was  merely  a  matter  of  paying,  as  it  is 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

At  first  her  advances  caused  constern- 
ation, but  woman-like  she  gradually  made 
her  way,  never  being  guilty  of  one  retro- 
grade step.  A  few  distrusted  her  motives, 
some  thought  she  was  merely  a  fool,  others 
concluded  she  had  "  2;ot  relio-ion."  These 
latter  were  the  first  to  welcome  her.     The 
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explanation  ^Yas  so  simple,  and  it  had  served 
to  account  for  stranger  conduct  than  this. 
They  had,  in  their  time,  come  across  the 
malady  in  a  more  virulent  form. 

One  and  all  appreciated  the  butter  and 
the  sausages.  Some  made  use  of  the  soap, 
and  a  few  read  the  newspapers  she  brought 
them. 

Soon  Miss  Winter  found  that  her  advent 
was  looked  for.  The  responsibilities  of 
beneficence  began  to  make  themselves  felt. 
She  commenced  to  know  personally  these 
quaint  old  hermits,  and  found  that  there 
were  sincere  and  insincere  ship-kee2:)ers — 
ship-keepers  who  were  interesting  and  others 
who  were  mere  nonentities.  On  the  whole 
she  gave  preference  to  those  who  took  the 
butter  and  the  sausages  and  left  the  soap. 
These  latter  were  old  fellows  who  had  never 
washed,  and  did  not  see  the  good  of  chang- 
ing; their  habits  in  old  age.     This  conserva- 
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tism  indicated  a  character  worthy  of  admir- 
ation, and  superior  to  that  of  such  as  asked 
for  more  soap  and  hinted  at  tracts. 

She  became  more  and  more  interested  in 
this  work,  and  Lapsed  into  the  hahit  of 
going  to  the  docks  once  a  week  at  least. 
As  Claud  Tyars  frequented  the  same  spot 
with  an  equal  regularity,  their  meeting 
was  only  a  question  of  time. 

They  had  missed  each  other  several  times 
by  the  merest  chance,  but  at  last  they  came 
face  to  face  in  a  most  undeniable  manner. 
The  morning  was  rather  foggy,  and  in 
consequence  the  dock  was  more  silent  and 
sleepier  than  usual.  Miss  Winter  haviug 
just  left  a  boat,  was  mounting  the  steep 
wet  steps  from  the  edge  of  the  slimy  water 
when  a  tall  man,  emerging  from  the  fog, 
came  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  haik^d 
the  boat. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said  ;  "  I  want  you." 
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He  came  down  a  step  or  two  and  stood 
to  one  side  to  let  Miss  Winter  pass.  In 
doing  so  he  looked  at  her,  and  she,  glancing 
up  to  thank  him,  gave  a  little  start. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You — here — 
Mr.   Tyars." 

He  raised  his  hat  without  betraying  any 
surprise. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  of  course.  The 
docks  have  a  natural  attraction  for  me — a 
sailor." 

"  I  forgot,"  she  said,  looking  calmly  at 
liim,  "  that  you  were  a  sailor." 

She  had  been  betrayed  into  surprise,  but 
in  a  moment  her  usual  alertness  returned 
to  her.  She  passed  on,  and  he  followed 
her. 

"  Are  you  alone  ? "'  he  inquired. 

"Oh  yes,"  she  replied,  lightly.  "I  am 
quite  at  home  here.  I  come  nearly  every 
week  and  interrupt  the  meditations  of  the 
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ship-keepers.  I  look  after  their  temporal 
welfare.  It  is  quite  my  own  idea,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  have  no  connection  with 
any  philanthropic  society." 

"  Tracts  ? "  he  inquired,  shortly. 

"  No ;  no  tracts,"  she  replied.  "  Sausages, 
butter,  and  soap — essentially  of  this  world." 

He  was  walking  beside  her,  suiting  his 
step  to  hers  with  an  implied  sense  of 
protection,  almost  of  approbation,  which 
annoyed  her. 

"  There  may  be,"  he  suggested,  half- 
ironically,  "  a  hidden  motive  in  the  soap." 

"  But  there  is  not,"  she  replied,  sharply. 
"  I  advocate  cleanliness  onl}^  Personally  I 
prefer  the  dirty  ones." 

"Probably,"  he  said,  "you  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.  These  poor  fellows  lead  a 
very  lonely  life.  You  must  seem  to  them 
like  a  beino:  from  another  world." 

"So    I    am,   Mr.    Tyars,"  she   said,  still 
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upholding  her  work.  "  Quite  another 
world," 

Then  she  suddenly  laid  aside  her  gravity 
with  that  strange  inconsequence  which  is 
one  of  the  many  important  diflferences 
between  the  male  and  female  mind. 

"  Yon  speak  feelingly,"  she  continued,  in 
thinly- veiled  mockery.  "  Perhaps  you  have 
been  a  ship-keeper  yourself !  You  seem  to 
have  been  a  good  many  things." 

"  Yes,"  was  his  calm  reply,  "  I  have.  I 
was  once  a  ship-keeper  in  the  Southern 
Atlantic." 

She  was  silenced.  The  details  of  his 
terrible  experience  on  board  the  fever- 
stricken  merchantman  had  never  been 
vouchsafed,  but  it  was  not  diiiicult  to 
imagine  them  from  the  official  account  he 
had  been  forced  to  publish. 

Suddenly  this  cheerful  little  lady  had 
realized  the  pettiness  of  her  own  existence, 
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the  futility  of  lier  own  small  caprice.  She 
glanced  np  at  him  almost  meditating  an 
apology.  Observant  and  analytical  as  she 
was,  she  had  not  yet  noticed  a  fact  of 
wdiich  Tyars  was  fully  aware ;  she  had  not 
noticed  that  in  her  intercourse  with  Claud 
Tyars  she  invariably  began  in  an  antago- 
nistic vein,  and  that  with  equal  monotony 
this  antag;onism  melted  after  a  few 
moments. 

In  one  respect  Tyars  was  a  commonplace 
man.  He  possessed  the  genius  of  com- 
mand, which  is  the  genius  most  often  en- 
countered in  the  world.  It  is  merely  a 
genius  of  adaptation,  not  of  creation.  Its 
chief  characteristic  is  a  close  but  uncon- 
scious observation  of  human  nature.  He 
understood  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  much  better  than  any  one  of  them 
understood  him.  JMiss  Winter  was  con- 
scious of  a  reserve  in  this  man's  mind  wliicli 
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was  irrevocably  closed  to  lier.  He  casually 
glanced  into  lier  character  in  passing ;  if 
there  were  an  inner  motive  beyond  his 
fathom,  he  remained  indijfferent  to  its 
presence.  When  their  paths  crossed  he  was 
pleased  to  meet  her,  l^ut  she  never  flattered 
herself  that  he  would  go  far  out  of  his  way 
to  hear  her  opinion  upon  any  subject.  Had 
she  been  a  young  girl,  this  knowledge 
would  have  shown  itself  in  a  thousand 
little  coquetries,  or  a  petulant  curiosity ; 
but  she  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  is 
frequently  realized,  even  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful, that  Man  has  other  interests  in  the 
world  than  Woman. 

"  If,"  she  said,  "  I  cared  for  horrors,  I 
should  ask  you  some  day  to  tell  me  about 
.  .  .  about  those  days — your  ship-keeping 
days ;  but  I  hate  horrors." 

He  lauo;hed. 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  with  evident  relief. 
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"  I  hate  horrors  too,  and  should  not  make 
a  picturesque  story  of  it/' 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  feeling  rather 
more  friendly  towards  each  other  every 
moment.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  beneath 
a  crane  of  which  the  greasy  chain  hung 
loosely  right  across  their  path.  Tyars 
stepped  forward,  and  with  a  quick  turn  of 
the  winch-handle  drew  the  chain  taut,  and 
consequently  out  of  her  way.  It  was  a  mere 
incident,  trivial  in  its  way  ;  but  women  note 
these  trivialities,  and  piece  them  together 
with  a  skill  and  sequence  which  men  cannot 
rival  or  even  imitate.  Tyars'  action  showed 
an  intimate  knowledge  with  the  smallest 
details  of  the  calling  he  had  chosen  to 
follow.  A  landsman  would  have  attempted 
to  hold  the  chain  back  with  hand  or  stick, 
running  the  risk  of  failing  to  do  so,  and 
incurring  the  certainty  of  covering  himself 
with  black  oil.    Tyars  overcame  the  difficulty 
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with  seamanlike  promptness,  and  although 
Miss  Winter  accorded  to  the  action  its  full 
significance,  she  merely  acknowledged  the 
politeness  that  prompted  it  by  a  gracious 
little  nod. 

"  If,"  said  Tyars,  presently,  "  you  were 
my  sister,  or  if  T  were  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  right  to  comment  upon  your 
actions,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to 
throw  cold  water  upon  your  charity." 

"  Of  course  you  would,"  she  replied. 
"  Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  do  the 
same." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  Mr.  Tyars ;  and,  more- 
over, I  do  not  defend  myself.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  channel  for  charitable 
motives  to  run  in.  At  any  rate,  I  do  no 
harm  to  these  old  men." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  do  them  a  great 
deal  of  good,"  he  said,  rather  bluntly ;  "  but 
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you  are  hardly  the  person  to  do  it.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  a  lady  to  wander  about  in 
alone.     "Wait  twenty  years." 

She  laughed,  and  stej)ped  aside  to  hold 
out  her  arms  in  expostulation. 

"  I'm  not  a  girl,"  she  said  ;  "  and  look  at 
me.  A  thick  veil  and  a  clumsy  old  ulster 
without  a  waist  to  it.  I  think,  indeed,  it  is 
foolish  of  me  to  ask  you  to  look." 

He  did  look,  gravely,  from  the  top  of 
her  simple  hat  to  the  toes  of  her  small 
boots  peeping  out  beneath  the  ulster. 

"  It  is  no  use,"  he  said  ;  "  you  cannot 
disguise  yourself.  No  woman,"  he  added, 
"with  your  .  .   .  advantages  can." 

He  was  quite  right.     Plainness  is  easier 

to  conceal  than  beauty.     There  is  nothing 

more  difficult  to  hide  than   a   pretty  face 

and   a   graceful   figure.      They   walked    on 

asjain. 

"If,"  she  said,  "we  waited  for  mm   to 
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tell  us  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  can- 
not, a  great  deal  of  good  w^ould  remain 
undone." 

He  would  not  argue ;  and  his  silence 
softened  her  humour,  for  it  betraj^ed  a 
determination  to  interfere  no  farther. 

"  It  is  not,"  she  said,  continuing  her 
defence  with  woman-like  persistence,  "as  if 
I  dragged  other  people  into  it.  I  do  not, 
for  instance,  bring  Helen  here." 

As  she  said  this  she  glanced  up  at  him. 

"  No,"  he  answered  calmly,  returning  her 
gaze. 

They  were  now  at  the  dock-gates,  and 
the  constable  on  duty  touched  the  brim  of 
his  helmet  in  double  recognition. 

"  May  I  call  a  hansom  ?  "  inquired  Tyars. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied.  "  There  is 
one  coming." 

While  waiting  for  the  cab  she  spoke 
asain. 
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"I  feel,"  she  said,  lightly,  "like  a  run- 
away school-girl.  Will  you  please  tell  no 
tales  out  of  school  ? " 

"You  can  trust  me.  Miss  Winter,"  he 
said,  as  he  helped  her  into  the  cab,  "to 
hold  my  tongue.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
accomplishments  I  possess." 


END   OF   VOLUME   I. 
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